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A FREE LIST FOR THE FARMER 


-\N THIS SIDE of the line the Cerberus in the path of 
) Canadian reciprocity is the Americanfarmer. In spite 
. of the persuasive arguments of President Taft and 
a8 of the press, that the wider benefits of reciprocity will 
ach all classes, the agricultural papers and Congressmen have 
ithe main stood firm in their contention that the agreement 
sriminates against the farmer by requiring 
nto buy in a protected market and sell in 

ree-trade market. Now the Democrats in 
} House have undertaken to placate the 

mer vote by what the Washington corre- 
indent of the New York Sun (Ind.) calls 
sort of companion piece to the Canadian 
tiprocity Bill.” While this new measure, 
ithe Democrats are careful to point out, is 
the interest not only of the farmer but of 
sultimate consumer generally, it is usually 
ferred to by the correspondents as “the 
mers’ free-list bill.” This bill would ad- 

to our markets free of duty about 100 

les which, the Democrats say, the Amer- 
in farmer buys but does not sell.‘ It is 
own officially as “a bill to place on the free 
f agricultural implements, cotton-bagging, 
ton ties, leather, boots and shoes, fence 

, meats, cereals, flour, bread, timber, 
Aber, sewing-machines, salt, and other 

cles.” 

The Sun’s Washington correspondence 

are informed that— 


The ‘farmers’ bill,’ as this particular 
sure is known, was conceived by the 
hocrats partly as a bid for the rural vote. 
Democratic leaders also figured that such 
heasure would cut the ground from under 
Senate insurgents who have opposed reci- 
ity on the ground that it was unfair to 
tfarmer. 
While the ‘ farmers’ bill ’ affects a large number of articles 
every-day consumption, such as meats, flour, and other food- 
fs, in addition to agricultural implements and commodities 
e on the farm, it would not seriously affect the revenues. 
resentative Underwood said to-day that the revenue col- 
ted last year on the articles enumerated in the bill approxi- 
ted only $1,500,000. Of this amount cotton-bagging alone 
ded about $1,000,000. Democrats declare that the rates now 
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in its membership. 


imposed on most of the articles enumerated in the bill are 
prohibitive. 

“The fact which is expected to appeal to the farmer is that 
he will have the markets of the world to buy in and not be re- 
stricted to the market made by the American manufacturer.” 


The Washington correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post (Ind.) admits that this bill is “a shrewd and popular 
move,” and remarks that “ its political significance can not be 

overlooked.” He goes on to say: 


“To all intents and purposes the Demo- 
crats have sought to meet the objections 
to the original Canadian reciprocity agree- 
ment negotiated by the Taft Administration, 
which have been openly voiced both in the 
House and the Senate by many of the Repub- 
lican progressives, notably the progressives 
of the Senate, including Senators Cummins, 
Bristow, and La Follette. Their objection has 
been directed almost solely to the charge that 
American farmers, under the agreement, were 
to be exposed to the free competition with 
Canadian farmers without any compensating 
feature such as the free importation of 
articles bought for, but not produced on, the 
farm. It is noteworthy that the list prepared 
by the Democrats in the House relates almost 
solely to articles which [under the reciprocity 
agreement] are either materially reduced in 
duty as raw materials, while taxed in their 
manufactured form, or to articles upon which 
the United States at the present time’has al- 
most a monopoly, as compared with Canada, in 
production. The object is, of course, to secure 
to the American consumer all the benefits of a 
reduction in duties which is accorded to the 
Canadian consumer and likewise to the Amer- 
ican manufacturer, who will receive his raw 
materials in part,at least, at a reduced duty.” 


Senator Thomas S. Martin, of Vir- 
was chosen Democratic leader 
in spite of Mr. Bryan’s opposition. 
One of his first acts was to select a 
Democratic Steering. Committee with 


Representative Kitchin, who prepared the 
list, said to the Washington correspondent of 
the New York World (Dem.): 


of ‘‘progressives”’ s 
“The duty on bacon and ham is 4 cents a 


pound. Foreigners are able to buy American 
bacon and ham for about 2 cents less than we do. The trust 
fixes the price here. We imported $1,350,000 worth of meat 
products in 1909, including $94,885 of bacon and hams.” 


The same correspondent, this time without citing his author- 
ity, goes on to say? 


“In the farmers’ implement list there are at least 100 differ- 
ent kinds, all carrying duties. Common farm-wagons pay 35 
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PRESIDENTIAL BEES BEGIN TO BUZZ ABOUT THE EXTRA- 
SESSION HIVE. 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 
STRANGE 
per cent. A wagon that sells for $100 in Canada brings $135 


here. Hay-tedders, feed-cutters, grain-crushers, field-rollers, 
and manure-spreaders pay 45 per cent. 
“Free cotton-bagging and cotton ties, it is argued, will save 
the farmers 10 cents a bale, or $1,300,000 on a 13,000,000-bale 
crop, and sacks for wheat, corn, and peanuts, $5,000,000 annu- 
ally. The ad valorem duty on coarse sacks is 33 per cent. 
“Wire-fencing pays a duty of 45 per cent. The Underwood 


Bill will save the American farmer $5,000,000, its framers say, . 


and cheat the Government out of very little revenue. Lumber, 
rough, planed, and drest, comes in free. It is estimated that 
this will save Western people $20,000,000. 

“Flour is used as an illustration of what the free list will do. 
The ad valorem duty is 25 per cent. Transferred to the free 
list, flour will cross the Canadian line at a saving of $1.17a 
barrel to the American consumer. Putting sewing-machines 
on the free list should reduce the price by from $5 to $7.50 a 
machine, as they had a duty of 30 per cent.” 


Republican insurgents in the Senate looked extremely gloomy, 
a Washington dispatch to the New York Journal of Commerce 
(Com.) reports, when informed of the launching of this “ free- 
list” bill. We read: 


“They admitted that the action of the Democrats somewhat 
embarrassed them because it anticipated the amendments which 
they had intended to add to the Reciprocity Bill. By putting 
them into a separate measure and by arranging to pass that 
measure at an early opportunity, probably long before the Sen- 
ate can get anywhere near through with reciprocity, much of 
the possible political capital is taken away from the insurgent 
Senators.” 


New England interests, according to a dispatch in the New 
York Evening Post, will fight the bill “ tooth and nail” in both 
Houses of Congress, since it “ hits New England much harder 
than any other section of the country.” From the same source 
we learn that— 


“It is being confidently asserted by the New Englanders to- 
day that American farmers will soon be wearing foreign shoes 
if the Democrats succeed in putting boots and shoes on the free 
list. This assertion is made in face of the fact that the trade 
reports show the American manufacturers to be competing 
successfully with foreign manufacturers, and consular reports 
are full of the praises of the American product and its growing 
popularity elsewhere. 

“ Likewise, the Massachusetts Congressmen say to-day that 
if cotton-bagging, used in baling cotton, is placed upon the free 
list, one manufacturing town in that State will be put com- 
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pletely out of business. The Democrats of the South have fy 
many years clamored for free cotton-bagging and ties, ray 
cotton itself being on the free list. 

“Ina further attempt to bolster up their arguments, the Ney 
Englanders to-day pointed out that the principal manufacturer 
of agricultural implements in Canada are Americans haying 
branch plants in that country, and that competition between 
American plants in the United States and Canada will avail the 
American farmers nothing in reduction of price. This subjee 
is being agitated among the Westerners in the hope tha 
enough votes can be secured against the Free List Bill in the 
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A PERILOUS PERCH. 
—Moregan in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


SOUNDS 


House to encourage or force the Republican Senators to defeat 
it in the Senate.” 

This bill which pretends to befriend the American farmer, 
declares the Washington representative of the New York Tri- 
bune (Rep.), in reality “ would subject him to a killing compe 
tition which would destroy practically the entire live-stock in- 
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dustry, horse-raising alone excepted.” Thus— 


“ Among the imports which the Democrats would put on the 
free list, ‘in the interest of the farmer,’ mind you, are ‘beef, 
veal, mutton, pork, and meats of all kinds.’ This means that 
the American farmer would be compelled to enter into compe 
tition in the production of meats with all the world, with the 
vast free ranges of Argentina and New Zealand, with the frozen 
meats from Australia, ete. The profit of the farmer who raises 
wool, but who obtains a fair return for the carcasses of his 
sheep, would be wiped out. The farmer who now makesa fait 
income from feeding steers would have to compete with the 
steers raised on the ranges of Argentina and Australia, where 
land is still cheap, and there is as large a proportion of free 
range as there was in the Western part of this country twenty 
Wears MeO. .-..5 2... 

“The Canadian reciprocity agreement provides for the fre 
importation of live cattle, but conditions in Canada are sutl 








that finished steers can not be produced there in competition 
with the American farmer, because Canada is above the com 
belt. The effect of the agreement would be, therefore, meré) 
to increase the supply of ‘ feeders,’ most of which now com 
from Texas, but the feeding and finishing would be done bY 
American farmers in such States as Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
and others. A considerable number of Republican insurgent 
have indicated their purpose to vote for the Democratic fret 
trade bill, but there is reason to believe they did so withotl 
due consideration. Certain it is that Senators Cummins, Bris 
tow, Brown, Kenyon, and others from the corn belt, which no¥ 
finishes beef cattle in large numbers, will not vote for th 
Democratic measure, or, if they do so, they will thereby 
commit political hara-kiri.” 
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Up to the present the majority of such criticisms have ap- 
geared in Republican or independent organs. “ The Republicans 
sill not be caught by the Democratic bait to the agricultural 
ection,” declares the Baltimore American (Rep.), “but will 
jmy the validity of any claim that the reciprocity measure 
sarrants opening the tariff gates for legislation for a particular 
dass.” “The argument of injustice to the farmer in the fail- 
ye of reciprocity to protect his interests,” it adds, “ is wholly 
mfounded.” The New York Globe (Rep.) predicts that 
‘Republicans of practically all shades of opinion in the Senate 
sill feel impelled to vote against this bill,” because it ignores 
jth the Republican doctrine of protection and the Taft policy 
{deliberate and scientific tariff revision according to the differ- 
ance in cost of production at home and abroad. “Can anybody 
imagine the Republican Senate, even with its ‘ insurgent’ con- 
tingent, voting to admit to the free list all of the articles 
aumerated ?” asks the New York Commercial (Com.), which 
thinks that “ the struggle between high protection and what is 
pactically free trade may be fought out right there during 
this special session.” The Sun (Ind.) jeers at “ the farmers’ 
free list ” as “ a sugar-plum for baby,” and concludes a caustic 
ditorial with the remark: “ Let us felicitate the farmers on 
their influence, the Democrats on their adherence to the formula 
if‘special privilege to none’; and perhaps it will be wiser not 
tpexpect too much either from reciprocity with Canada or the 
atension of the free list.” 

Turning to the champions of the free-list bill we find the 
fartford Times (Dem.) explaining that “ while it may seem 
invidious to single out the farming interest as the beneficiary 
fa special measure of tariff reduction, it is to be remembered 
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CAN’T STOP Now! 


—Minor in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


AND SiGHTS 


that there can be no reduction in any duty on the necessaries 
of life which will not benefit a great many people besides the 
farmers of the country.” The Philadelphia Record (Dem.) 
tmarks that as we have been exporting agricultural machinery 
to all quarters of the globe for many years, our manufacturers 
widently need no assistance from the Government in meeting 
foreign competition. While the proposed remissions will not re- 
Move all the farmer’s burdens, says the New York Times (Ind. 
Dem.), “the benefit accruing to him will, it is to be hoped, 
suffice to undo the false teaching of the advocates of high 
tariff.” 
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Concern for the fate of the bill is exprest by the New York 
Journal of Commerce (Com.), which remarks that “ there can 
be no respectable ground for opposing either the Reciprocity 
Bill or the ‘farmers’ free list,’ but that will probably not pre- 
vent a lot of fuss over them in the ‘ Upper House,’ which is 
much addicted to lowering itself when it comes to dealing with 
any tariff question.” A more optimistic note is sounded by the 
New York American (Ind.), which after congratulating the 
Democrats on giving reciprocity the right of way, continues: 


“ Underwood’s bill for the free listing of agricultural imple- 
ments, lumber, bagging, and a catalog of goods that farmers 
use is good political economy, as well as good politics. It is 
the logical correlative of the Canadian reciprocity agreement 
—which is less considerate of farmers than of the urban 
consumer. 

“Taken together, the two measures should unite the tariff- 
reform forces of the country. And these forces comprize the 
unprivileged masses of the American people—North, South, 
East, and West. 

“The scaling down of the wool and cotton schedules must 
follow hard upon the triumph of reciprocity. Upon this The 
American has been foremost to insist. And its forecasting of 
the tariff demands of the public is now in sight of ample 
vindication. 

“With such a vista of promise and prosperity the country has 
good reason to cheer up.” 





THE CHICAGO VICE REPORT 


YEARLY SACRIFICE of 5,000 lives, an annual toll of 
A more than $15,000,000, is what Chicago has to pay for 
the existence of the social evil within its gates, de- 

clares the vice commission which has just presented its detailed 
report to Mayor Busse. But lest Chicagoans grow too dis- 
couraged at this frightful revelation, they are further informed 
that their city is morally better than any other city of its class 
in the United States. Moreover, this monster may be coped 
with, and in the unanimous opinion of the business men, law- 
yers, clergymen, teachers, and other representative citizens 
making up this commission, the weapon must be repression, 
not segregation. Herewith, be it noted, they take direct issue 
with the published views of Mayor-elect Harrison. The facts 
brought out by the painstaking investigation which has been 




















‘“WE DON’T KNOW WHERE WE’RE GOING, BUT WE’RE HAPPY 
ON THE Way.” 


—Sykes in the Nashville Southern Lumberman, 


IN WASHINGTON. 
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YOU CAN’T KEEP HIM DOWN. 


carried on since last summer are of themselves appalling, 
backed up as they are by figures, police records, and actual ob- 
servation. Nevertheless, the important thing, in the opinion 
of the press outside Chicago, is the Commission’s answer to 
the persistent question, “ What are you going to do about it?” 

This answer may be summed up very briefly as follows: In- 
stitute a morals court and a morals commission to have exclu- 
sive jurisdiction in this matter ; weed out disorderly houses as 
public nuisances and sources of contagious disease; try to teach 
first offenders the error of their ways, and send the hardened 
ones to industrial farms with hospital accommodations; pursue 
relentlessly the professional procurer, and establish an identi- 
fication for all women found in resorts; divorce the connection 
between vice and the liquor business. As preventive measures 
the Commission urges the better safeguarding of immigrants, 
removal of the working-girl’s economic temptations, the pro- 
viding of wholesome recreation for the young of both sexes, 
and the wise teaching of sex hygiene. The Commission calls 
attention to the prevalence of the drug habit in the underworld, 
and laments the persistence of the “ graft” tribute levied upon 
the resorts by a portion of the police force. It finds “ practi- 
cally no attempt ” made to enforce existing laws, and denounces 
the present arrangement whereby the police have segregated 
vice in certain districts under “ arbitrary rules and uncertain 
regulations of their own.” Segregation as a solution of the 
vice problem is definitely rejected, the Commission saying: 

“Some who have superficial knowledge of the ‘ continental 
system ’ of segregation and regulation, based on a cursory read- 
ing or surface investigation, might bring it forward as a method 
of relief. One has but to read scientific works on the subject, 
to study the reports of international conferences held in Europe, 
and to hear the findings of careful investigators to see the un- 
reliability and futility of such a system, and to learn of its 
failures as a permanent institution wherever it has been under- 
taken, in this country or abroad. The Commission is convinced 
that the so-called system has proved itself degenerating and 
ineffective.” 

The “ immediate method ” of dealing with this greatest curse 
of our civilization, asserts the Commission, must be “ constant 
and persistent repression; absolute annihilation the ultimate 
ideal.” Finally, 


“Tt behooves us to raise social life to the highest possible 
standard of righteousness—to teach the youth of our land loyalty 
and honor to womanhood. 

“The immensity of the social-evil problem is no excuse for 
us to stand idly by and do nothing in an attempt to solve it. 
The sin of impurity may not be cured in a day, a year, or per- 
haps in generations. But we assume that by earnest, wise, 
united, and persistent effort on the part of individuals and 
organized groups in society we can do something. ...... 

“We may enact laws; we may appoint commissions; we may 
abuse civic administrations for their handling of the problem; 
but the problem will remain just as long as the public con- 
science is dead to the issue or is indifferent to its solution. 

“Until the hearts of men are changed we can hope for no ab- 
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—Rehse in the New York Evening Mail, 


solute annihilation of the social evil. Religion and education 
alone can correct the greatest curse which to-day rests upon 
mankind. For this there is a mighty work for agencies and 
institutions of righteousness in our land.” 


The Commission’s report is praised by the Chicago Record- 
Herald as being free from sensationalism and characterized by 
“ ability, earnestness, strength, and radicalism.” The Tribune 
takes as the most important aspect of the report its recognition 
that “ the social evil is asocial problem, and the main cause is 
to be found in the economic maladjustment whieh leaves so 
large a class upon the narrow edge of bare subsistence.” Its 
most useful concrete recommendations, in The Tribune's 
opinion, deal with child welfare, and may be summarized thus: 
“Provide more means of wholesome enjoyment for the children 
and help them to a higher level of self-help through sensible 
education, and the chief ‘ supply’ of the unfortunate and crimi- 
nal class will be checked at the source.” The Chicago Evening 
Post declares that facts in the report can easily be taken for 
granted. But it calls attention to the flat contradiction between 
the Commission’s declaration that the commercialized social 
evil can and’ should be supprest, and this statement made by 
Mayor-elect Harrison: 


“T do believe it is a mooted question as to whether the aboli- 
tion of segregated vice districts results in the repression of the 
social evil or in scattering it wide-spread through the respect- 
able residence districts of the city. I would be extremely care 
ful about taking any radical steps which might spread the 
vicious denizens of the segregated districts among the sections 
of the city now occupied by decent homes.” 


“Which view is right?” wonders The Evening Post. While 
this paper thinks that in the general discussion of the social 
evil, especially on its economic side, the report is “ official 
rather than broadly scientific,” it adds: 


“After all, the official report has tremendous advantages. It 
is concrete. It has the right tools for tinkering with the ma- 
chinery. The specific recommendations of the Commission—for 
a permanent vice commission to suppress vice where it shows 
its head and for a special court to consider cases growing out 
of the war upon this immemorial evil—are useful. Its other 
recommendations are unimpeachable. The first municipal com- 
mission upon this subject in American cities has, indeed, set a 
strong pace.” 


In this last statement, such papers as the Springfield Repub- 
lican, the Indianapolis News, the New York Evening Post, and 
the Milwaukee Free Press are found in substantial accord. 
The “voluminous program of regulations” set forth in this 
comprehensive report would make Chicago an “ earthly heaven,” 


remarks the Lowell Courier-Citizen, if they were “ adopted and 


successfully enforced.” Butit doubts if any “ material change 
will be made in the conditions now responsible for most of the 
vice”; the improvements suggested are “possible, but not 
easily accomplished.” The Detroit Free Press is also slightly 


skeptical about the early purification of Chicago: 
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RESCUE VOLUNTEERS FOR THE BURNING PANCOAST MINE. 
At Throop, Pa., April 7. 


On April 7 a fire in the Price-Pancoast mine at Throop, Pa., cost 74 lives. 
The first picture shows miners off duty answering a call for volunteers to 


in the engine-house, a wooden structure 750 feet underground. 
do rescue work. 


disaster is said to be the worst that has occurred in the anthracite fields in forty years. 
sweeping catastrophe in the Banner mine near Littleton, Ala., where an explosion resulted in the death of 128 miners. 
reader’s right shows the head of the shaft, partly blown away by the explosion. 
and for more rigid laws,’ declares the Pittsburg Post, and the Philadelphia North American reminds us that 
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In this work Joseph E. Evans of the United States rescue car lost his life, altho equipped with an oxygen helmet. 





128 LIVES. 
At Littleton, Ala., April 8. 


WHERE A MINE EXPLOSION COST 


It is believed to have started among some oil-soaked waste 


The 
It was followed the next day by an even more 
The picture on the 
“These oft-recurring horrors call for more drastic action 
‘‘Considered in regard to the 


number of deaths per thousand men employed, the United States occupies a less favorable position than any other of the coal-producing 
countries, more than three times as many men out of every thousand being killed as in some of the European countries which are much less 


favored by natural conditions.” 


THE PRICE 


“Strange as it may seem to the philosophical student of 
human nature and human history, there are real people who 
believe that ‘ absolute annihilation’ of this evil can be achieved, 
in a reasonably short time, by heroic efforts on the part of 
authority. 

_“The means for this tremendous revolution in human habits 
and inclinations? They are simple as simple can be. The 
Commission proposes: 

“First, the appointment of a morals commission. 

“Second, the establishment of a morals court. 

“ And there you are. The cynical may ask what the morals 
court and the morals commission are to do.” 





THE LORIMER CASE OPEN AGAIN 


EOPLE who rejoiced that the Lorimer case was settled 
p by the vote of the last Senate are being reminded now 
by the papers siding against the Illinois Senator that 
nothing is settled until it is settled right. The new facts 
brought out by the Helm investigating committee, appointed 
by the Illinois Senate, have led to a wide-spread demand for a 
second inquiry in the Senate at Washington. Senator La 
Follette responds to this by a resolution providing for a special 
committee to look into the matter, and naming five new Sena- 
tors generally counted as “ progressive.” This particular meas- 
ure is criticized by some editors as throwing the case into the 
hands of men who are not only untried in legislative ways, but 
are also known to entertain pretty strong beliefs in the guilt 
of the accused. On the other hand, these men are by others 
thought peculiarly fitted for the work because they can take the 
investigation up as a fresh task. The developments which led 
to the reopening of this affair, and may lead to a reconsidera- 
tion of the Lorimer acquittal, are thus summed up in an edi- 
torial in the Topeka Capital : 
“ A preacher in a Chicago suburb at a public meeting asserted 
that a business man in whom he had confidence assured him 


that a corruption fund of $100,000 had been raised by business 
interests to elect Lorimer to the Senate. Reporters immedi- 


OF COAL. 


ately interviewed the preacher as to the source of his informa- 
tion, and he gave the name of his informant. The reporters 
then sought the informant and asked him what he knew about 
the matter. He gave as his informant Mr. Kohlsaat, of the 
[Chicago] Record-Herald. The Record-Herald published as a 
fact that the $100,000 had been raised. Then the Illinois legis- 
lature through a committee summoned Mr. Kohlsaat, who tes- 
tified that such a fund was raised according to information in 
his possession. When asked to state who the persons are who 
subscribed the money, or what the source of his information 
is, he refused to answer.” 


Later Mr. Kohlsaat informed the committee that he had been 
released from his pledge and named as his informant Clarence 
S. Funk, general manager of the International Harvester 
Company. The latter appeared before the investigators and 
named Edward Hines as the solicitor for and Edward Tilden as 
the collector of the Lorimer “slush fund.” This is the story 
he told of meeting Hines at the Chicago Union League Club 
one day shortly after Lorimer’s election: 


“ He said that I was just the fellow he had been looking for 
or trying to see, and he said he wanted to talk to mea minute. 
We went away and sat down in one of the leather couches at 
the side of the room. Without any preliminaries and quite as 
a matter of course, he said: ‘ Well, we put Lorimer over down 
there at Springfield, and it cost us about $100,000 to do it.’ 
He went on to say that they had had to act quickly when the 
time came, that they had no chance to consult anybody before- 
hand and I think his words were these: ‘We had to act quickly 
when the time came, so we put up the money.’ He said: 
‘ Now we are seeing some of our friends so as to get it fixt up.’ 
He gave me to understand that whereas they had advanced the 
money, they were now seeing different people who they thought 
would be interested, to get them to reimburse them. I asked 
him why he came to us. I said, ‘Why do you come to us?’ 
meaning the Harvester Company. 

“Then I replied: ‘ We will not have anything to do with that 
matter atall.’ Hesaid: ‘Whynot?’ Isaid: ‘Simply because 
we are not in that sort of business.’ 

“We had some discussion back and forth and finally I asked 
him how much he was getting from his different friends, and 
he said: ‘Well, of course, we can only go to a few big people, 
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and if about ten of us will put up $10,000 apiece that will clean 
it up.’ 


“ He told me to send the money to Ed Tilden.” 


Upon the publication of this, Mr. Hines came out with a 
categorical denial that he had ever “ approached” Mr. Funk in 
connection with the Lorimer fund. Previously, as a witness 
before the committee at Springfield, he had testified that he 
had “ never discust with any one the question of raising money,” 
and had heard of no one who had “ raised or solicited money ” 
for the Lorimer election, either before or after that event. 

In the direct issue of veracity here raised, most of the papers 
prefer to stand with Mr. Funk, backed as he is by President 
Cyrus H. McCormick, of the Harvester Company, to whom he 
reported the conversation immediately after it took place. 
Such names as these, they say, effectively refute Senator 
Bailey’s argument that the whole case against Lorimer was 
based upon the unreliable testimony of self-confest crooks. 
The more radical press find much food for thought in the trust 
connections of Mr. Hines, the millionaire president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and of Mr. Til- 
den, who is president of the National Packing Company. The 
Nashville Southern Lumberman calls upon Mr. Hines to resign 
his office at once. The business relations of these gentlemen, 
declares the Los Angeles Herald, “ fit into the story like a piece 
of mosaic,” and “ the record of Lorimer in the House, where he 
was known as the special agent of lumber and beef and earned 
his title by all his votes, is confirmatory.” 

By far the greater part of the many papers which think that 
the Senate can now have no possible excuse for allowing Lori- 
mer to retain his seat, call for immediate action. But the 
Chicago Record-Herald, which with The Tribune has been most 
conspicuous in the fight, asks that body to wait until all the 
returns are in from the Springfield investigations, “ then we 
shall know how much ‘ new evidence’ we have in the case and 
what its full weight and exact bearing are.” The La Follette 
resolution is called “morally commendable, but practically 
premature.” There are many papers to agree with the South 
Bend Tribune that now Lorimer’s “ jigisup.” There is all this 
new evidence regarding the “slush fund” which makes the 
Indianapolis News wonder suspiciously how the “ investigating 
committee of the United States Senate managed so successfully 
to keep clear of all information concerning the details of this 
highly important transaction.” Besides, as the Utica Press 
notes, if there is another investigation, “ Mr. Lorimer’s chance 
of success would not be so good. Several Senators who voted 
for him at the previous session are not there now and those 
who have taken their places will be pretty apt to vote against 
him.” 

It must not be supposed, however, that Senator Lorimer has 
no friends in the editorial ranks. The Albany Journal is as- 
sured that even tho the ultimate result of this newly discovered 
“ evidence ” will be the driving of the Senator from public life, 
there will nevertheless “ remain in the minds of right-minded 
citizens the belief that he was a victim of wrongdoing, not a 
participant therein.” The Salt Lake Herald-Republican is 
willing to admit that the testimony of Messrs. Kohlsaat and 
Funk leaves no room for doubt that some of the legislators 
who broke that Illinois deadlock in 1909 received cash for their 
votes— 


“But none of these men has connected Lorimer with the pur- 
chased votes. No testimony has been introduced to show that 
he had any knowledge that votes were bought. It hardly seems 
to square with American ideas of justice that an accused person 
shall be punished for a crime of whose commission he was not 
cognizant, and a share in whose proceeds he was unwittingly 
the beneficiary. 

“Tt has been shown time and again that the traffic in votes 
in the Illinois legislature was not in the interest of any par- 
ticular candidate, but was directly against Senator Hopkins, 
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the candidate for reelection. The votes were bought to be used 
in the interest of any candidate who could show that he haq 
enough votes to keep Hopkins from being elected. ....., 
“ At all events, there has never been any testimony to show 
that Lorimer had any knowledge that the votes which the Hop. 
kins opposition threw to him were obtained through bribery,” 





A RATE VICTORY FOR THE RAILROADS 


PART is not greater than the whole, or, as Judge San- 
born says in deciding the Minnesota rate cases in favor 


of the railroads, “ that which is not supreme must yield 
to that which is supreme.” Accepting in toto the findings 
handed in by Master in Chancery Otis last September, and dis. 
cust in these columns at the time, this judge of the United 
States Circuit Court decides that the acts of the Minnesota 
legislature and the orders of the State Railway and Warehouse 
Commission lowering certain passenger fares and freight rates 
on the Northern Pacific, Great Northern, and Minneapolis & 
St. Louis railroads are null and void. His reasons are, in brief: 
These rate reductions, tho applying only to commerce within 
the State, do actually discriminate against, burden, and directly 
regulate interstate commerce, thereby usurping a prerogative 
of the Federal Government and violating the Constitution; 
further, they deny to the railroads that fair return upon the 
reasonable valuation of their property which is guaranteed to 
them by the Fourteenth Amendment. The court explains that 
in these cases the cost of reproduction now of the Minnesota 
properties of the companies should be considered “ more persua- 
sive evidence of their values than the market values of their 
stocks and bonds or the original cost of their acquisition and 
construction.” Judge Sanborn goes on to discuss rate-making 
in a paragraph which should, in the opinion of many editors, 


be carefully considered by rate-makers everywhere. He says: 


“ Rate-making looks to the future and is a legislative function. 
Rate-judging, determining whether or not rates made are con- 
fiscatory, is a judicial function. There is a presumption in the 
first instance that legisiatures and commissions make reason- 
able and just rates, and clear proof is requisite to overcome it. 
But when, after fares and rates have been tried by actual use 
for months, after plenary proof of their effect and other facts 
determinative of the issue, confiscation vel non has been made 
before a master learned in the law who finds the facts, the legal 
or judicial presumption that his findings are just and right, 
while not conclusive, is superior to the original presumptior, 
that the rates were just and reasonable. ...... 

“Interest on the cost of reproduction of railroad property at 
4 per cent. per annum during one-half the time requisite to ac- 
quire and construct it is a necessary expense of reproduction 
and may be lawfully allowed as such. ...... 

“ Apportionment on the basis of revenue is the most reason- 
able and equitable method of assigning the value of railroad 
property in a State used for transportation to the various 
classes of its business in order to determine the reasonableness 
of fares and rates. 

“A net income of 7 per cent. per annum upon the value of 
railroad property in Minnesota devoted to the public use of 
transportation is not more than the fair return to which a rail- 
road company is entitled under the Fourteenth Amendment to 


the Constitution.” 

This decision is hailed as “ a clear victory for the railroads,” 
by the Albany Journal, which heartily approves it, and the 
Washington Post likewise expresses great gratification. The 
decision is welcomed by the New York Tribune because it 
strengthens the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and limits that of the various State commissions. In the 
opinion of The Wall Street Journal it is “ invaluable ” as indica- 
ting the extent to which State railroad regulation may go, “ and 
as such it may be welcomed by all good citizens and certainly 
by every citizen of the State of Minnesota.” Yet the Hartford 
Courant remarks that if Judge Sanborn’s decision is sustained, 
“State legislatures and railroad commissions may as well con- 
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clude to go out of business so far as attempts to regulate rail- 
yoad traffic are concerned.” The case is not “ very helpful to 
those who are pushing the physical valuation movement,” con- 
cludes the Springfield Republican. On the contrary, asserts 
the New York Press, it is distinctly helpful because of its edu- 
cational value to the rate-makers. In Minnesota, it perceives, 
the regulators “ tried to regulate interstate tariffs, as well as 
intrastate ones” and were “ properly sat upon” by the court; 
also they did not, “ as a preliminary to their orders, get hold of 
the bottom facts which justify the rates fixt.” All of which 
goes to show, says The Press, that 


“There is a right way and a wrong way to do these things. 
The doing of them is complex labor, not to be hurried, and it 
is only when political charlatans have tried to take the short 
cut to regulation without adopting scientific 
measures that the courts have called a halt. 

“Several unskilful State rate laws have 
been set aside by the Supreme Court. Sev- 
eral more, seeking to apply a flat rate for a 
whole State to all railroads, no matter how 
much they were earning in any case, un- 
doubtedly will be wiped out when the Su- 
preme Court gets around to them. It will 
take some years for the high courts to teach, 
and for statesmen to learn that the rate-ma- 
king function can not be taken out of the hands 
of those who have arrogated it to themselves, 
and exercised by public officers, without a 
good deal of painstaking study and experi- 
ence. The process of getting the thing done 
right is going to take time. Meanwhile such 
setbacks as rate-makers and rate-regulators 
may suffer will be educational. Decisions 
against defective rate-making will not mean 
that the people are incompetent to solve this 
railroad problem.” 


As a result of Judge Sanborn’s decision all 
future attempts at State railroad regulation 
are going to be put “ to the test of a long and 
complicated analysis,” thinks the Baltimore 
News, and so the decision is “ full of poten- 
tialities,” one of which is “an ultimate Fed- 
eral control.” And the New York Journal of 
Commerce says, after noting that there is 
bound to be more and more conflict between 
State and Federal jurisdictions: 


Tom L. 


Express: 


“This seems to open the way to a good deal 
of adjudication upon disputes liable to arise 
with increasing frequency, and the most proba- 
ble result seems to be the establishment of Federal authority 
over practically the whole field of regulation where trans- 
portation lines are employed both in traffic within a State or 
within more than one State, and in commerce ‘ among the 
several States.’ ” 


In St. Paul, according to the news dispatches, the decision is 
not considered so important as the original findings of Judge 
Otis, and railroad men are quoted as pointing out that it is 
“merely a step between the decree of the Master in Chancery 
and the ultimate decision that must come from the United 
States Supreme Court.” Yet the St. Paul Pioneer Press says: 

“ Undoubtedly, however, the railroads have gained an impor- 
tant advantage by this decision. So far as rates are concerned, 
they will do business hereafter, not with forty-six legislatures 
and forty-six railroad commissions, but with Congress and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and that is an advantage of 
the highest importance to them.” 

Former Attorney-General E. T. Young, who was counsel for 
the State, says that an appeal will be taken to the Supreme 
Court, and he asserts that the decision takes from the State all 
power to control rates on business done within its own borders 
and reduces the members of the State Railway and Warehouse 
Commission to the status of “ mere statisticians,” who “ will not 
be able to act without first securing a Federal court order.” 
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A PRACTICAL IDEALIST. 


Johnson's career is thus 
summarized by the Rochester Post 
‘““He worked himself into 
the very rich class by the utilization of 
patents, franchises, and special privi- 
leges, and slid back to poverty as a 
fighter against special privileges.” 
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TOM L. JOHNSON 
A MAN whose dynamic personality and paradoxical career 


have afforded inspiration to public servants in every 

other city in the country died in Cleveland last week. 
“No man in the past generation,” declares William J. Bryan, 
“has done more effective work for the people than Tom L. 
Johnson, and certainly no one has been called upon to pay a 
heavier price for it than he.” This price, it is generally esti- 
mated, amounted to no less than his fortune, his health, and 
ultimately his life. He was a pioneer in the fight for the 
people’s rights, says Francis J. Heney, “and the three-cent 
fare is his monument.” To the people, testifies the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.), “ he was a shepherd striving to lead 
into green fields beyond the rocky road—or he 
was evil incarnate scheming to bring the 
walls of tried and established custom tum- 
bling down.” No other citizen of Cleveland, 
remarks The Leader (Rep.) of that city, has 
“set in motion such currents of deep feeling 
and brought into collision such forces affect- 
ing the general welfare and civic progress.” 
The same paper, which opposed thim in his 
lifetime, goes on to say: } 


“There can be no agreement upon any 
estimate of Tom Johnson’s work and _influ- 
ence. The points of view are so utterly op- 
posed. The effects of his career are so much 
a subject of present contention that its end- 
ing can not establish a generally accepted 
valuation of its results. 

“But some things stand out above and be- 
yond controversy. Tom L. Johnson’s activities 
and undertakings stirred the depths of civic 
life. He was a great upheaving force. He 
compelled readjustments and searching in- 
quiries into basic conditions and principles 
involving large interests and far-reaching 
systems of government and business. ..... 

“Often it seemed to those who studied this 
strong man closely and tried to keep their 
minds open to the truth, that he sought large, 
fine ends by devious means. He was capable 
of farreaching and lofty enthusiasms, but in 
striving to bring his dreams down out of 
the clouds he was adroit, artful, and ruth- 
less. . . . He had invention, vision, tact, 
determination... ..-..... 

“Tn public affairs Tom L. Johnson’s basic 
characteristics were emphasized. His vision was wider, his 
methods a more extraordinary mixture of the engaging and 
the alarming. Free trade, the single tax, municipal owner- 
ship—all of the great principles and governmental enterprises 
which won his most ardent support—made their appeal to the 
dreamer, the idealist in Tom Johnson. He worked for them as 
the most practical of politicians, the most adroit of ‘ get- 
there’ popular leaders. 

“Ferment inevitably surrounded such a man. Unrest re- 
cruited his armies. Beyond doubt, he broke down old abuses 
and set new and wholesome forces in motion. It is equally cer- 
tain that he lighted fires which he could not have extinguished 
had he so desired. ...... 

“ His hold upon his fellow citizens stood the acid test of ad- 
versity and enforced retirement under the crushing burden of 
disease. When power had vanished the devotion of his followers 
remained.” 


“He was a people’s man,” says The Plain Dealer, “ and his 
service to street-car riders extends not to Cleveland alone, but 
indirectly to every other city in America.” Characterizing him 
as “a seer of visions and an inordinate worker for their reali- 
zation,” it goes on to say: 

“He is entitled to be known as the father of low fare. It 
was due to his long fight, supported by the intelligent voters 


of this city, that we have to-day the Taylor traction ordinance, 
model for the world. During the twenty-five years the 
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franchise is to run the people of Cleveland will be saved millions 
of dollars in street-railway fares. This fact alone constitutes 
a rare tribute to the dead Mayor.” 


His great aim, remarks the New York Evening Post (Ind.), 
was to bring about an entire change in the attitude of the 
people toward public-utilities corporations, “and in this he 
won a success which nothing can dim.” As a result of his 
fight, “everywhere do we to-day find jealous watch upon those 
in control of public utilities, while they on their part are more 
and more accepting the view that they stand in a sort of fidu- 
ciary relation to municipalities, and are properly subject to in- 
spection, regulation, and a limitation of profits.” 

The bare facts of Mr. Johnson’s life, as gathered from the 
press, have unusual dramatic interest. He began as a poor 
boy. One of his early positions was that of conductor ona 
street-car line. In a few years heownedtheline. Altogether, 
he proved so good an architect of his own fortunes that before 
he was thirty he was several times a millionaire. But as the 
New York Globe (Rep.) remarks, he was “one man who was 
made radical rather than conservative by wealth.” Becoming 
converted to Henry George’s doctrine of single tax, he entered 
public life as a radical reformer. It was then that the para- 
doxes of his career became evident. With a frankness and 
audacity which were characteristic he carried for years the réle 
of steel manufacturer tilting against the tariff wall while 
pocketing big profits from the tariff, and of street-car magnate 
making a fortune out of street-railway combinations while ad- 
vocating municipal ownership. Charges of inconsistency, ex- 
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plains the New York Evening Post, he met with blunt direct. 
ness. Thus— 


“It was true, he said, that he had made a great deal of 
money out of a vicious system of managing public utilities, but 
this was not going to prevent him from attacking that system 
and breaking it down if he could. It was also true that pro. 
tection had brought him undue gains in the steel] business, but 
he was convinced that protective taxes. were unjust, and he 
was determined -to fight to abolish them if possible. The thing 
to do was to attend to the rights and the wrongs of both ques- 
tions, as they confronted the public, and let Tom Johnson’s 
consistency go hang.” 

He was four times Mayor of Cleveland, waging all the time 
a fight for three-cent fares on the street-car lines. He was 
defeated for reelection in 1909, but the cause for which he 
fought, sacrificing his health and his fortune, had achieved at 
least a partial victory. In his last speech as Mayor he said: 

“T have served the people for nearly nine years. I have had 
more of misfortune in those nine years than in any other period 


of my life. As that is true, it is also true that I have had more 
of joy. In those nine years I have given the biggest and the 


best part of me.” 

“Tom Johnson’s failures,” remarks the New York World 
(Dem.), “ were bigger and of greater public value than the 
triumphs of many successful men.” The Springfield Republi- 
can (Ind.) recognizes him as “ a great figure in the humanitarian 
and reform movement of recent years,” and the press of the 
whole country pay tribute to his vivid and picturesque personal- 
ity. He was the kind of man, remarks one editor, “who in 
life gets abuse and afterward a monument.” 





TOPICS 


THE English suffragettes have lost their census.—Troy Times. 


THOsE harem skirts must be the Turkish atrocities we used to hear about. 
— Washington Post. 


New ENGLAND is begging piteously to have the wind tempered to the Wool 
Trust.—Atlanta Journal. 


Democratic unity loses something of its charm with Charles F. Murphy 
as the unit—New York Evening Post. 

Tue fellow who said it was deeds and not words that counted never sent a 
cablegram.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

REPUBLICANS should cheer up. All is not lost. 
mayor at Boise, Idaho.—Pittsburg Gazette Times. 


Their party has elected a 


THERE is a fairly well-grounded impression that Colonel Roosevelt also 
favors the recall of former presidents.—Ohio 


IN BRIEF 


Woo. should keep Washington warm for some time to come.—Wall 
Street Journal. 


Is that tax on bachelors what might be termed the ‘‘single tax’”’ idea?— 
Philadelphia Encuirer. 


CarTER H. Harrison should have a rubber stamp made for his oath of 
office.—New York Evening Mail. 
Noropy in Pittsburg bought Rembrandt’s *‘ Mill.’’ 


It isn’t the kind that 
yields dividends.—Pittsburg Gazette Times. 


““WHEN does a leader become a boss?” asks a contemporary. Generally at 
the first opportunity.—Richmond News-Leader. 


Harvarp is entertaining an epidemic of German measles. 


That is what 
comes of exchanging professors.—Chicago Tribune. 


THE lesson of the battleship Texas, however, is plain and a good one. * 


Keep up-to-date and you won’t be a target.— 





State Journal. 


MeEmPHIs might help along the movement to 
have Colonel Bryan locate in that city by mov- 
ing the White House there.—Birmingham 
News. 

Orrictats in Cincinnati selected by 
Cox are having only indifferent success in 
bringing Mr. Cox to the bar of justice.— 
Kansas City Star. 


Boss 


RecENT developments at Springfield, IIl., 
would indicate that not enough glue was put 
in Mr. Lorimer’s whitewash.—Nashville South- 
ern Lumberman. 

A GIRL wearing a harem skirt was nearly 
mobbed in Salem, Mass. Considering Salem’s 
early record, she was lucky to get off that 
easy.—Cleveland Leader. 

A RAILROAD Manager says the dining-cars 
lose money. Judging from the prices they 
charge, a country editor concludes they ought 
to have a lot of it to lose—Keokuk Gate City. 

For some reason that nobody is trying to ex- 
plain several Central American republics are 
going quietly about their business without 
revolutions this week.—Chicago Record-Herald. 





Ir is not known who will rebuild the State- 





Detroit Free Press. 


Ir is most remarkable that the New York 
perfume thieves were able to keep detectives off 
the scent so many months.— Washington Herald. 

Diaz is said to be willing to resign as soon as 
peace is assured, while the insurgents are ready 
to assure peace as soon as Diaz resigns.—Louis- 
ville Post. 


Mr. SHECKELLS is a Republican candidate 
for Councilman in Baltimore. Properly dis- 
tributed he ought to poll a heavy vote.—New 
York Herald. 


Lonpon has a job lot of mummies for sale. 
Since the mummies are not titled ones, they 
are not likely to arouse much interest in this 
country.—Chicago Record-Herald. 

SPEAKER CLARK failed to drive down Penn- 
sylvania avenue behind a team of mules, but 
it might have given him good practise for his 
work during the extra session.—Louisville Post. 


Tue Democrats are having their first year 
of supremacy after sixteen years of Repub- 
lican rule. Seems like we just can’t get away 
from that ratio—Nashville Southern Lumber- 
man. 





Mote a 





house in Albany, but Harrisburg, Pa., knows 
of a large number of capitol contractors who 


PRESIDENT Tarr—‘‘Hello, is 


TWELVE million dollars’ worth of peanuts 
were consumed in this country last year, not- 


that the coroner? 


n Well, say, come up in about ten minutes. I’ll have withstanding the fact that tthe peanut-growers 
are too busy elsewhere to submit bids—Kansas a nice job for you.” made no demands upon Congress.—Chicago 
City Star. ° —McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. Record-Herald. 
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THE CAMORRA JURY AT VITERBO. 
If they find the Camorrists guilty, the verdict is expected to deal a staggering blow to organized murder in Italy. 


ASSASSINATION IN ITALY 


| LAND of Nero and the Borgias is still living up to 
the reputation of those worthies, according to the Paris 
Croix, a clerical paper which compares the murder sta- 
tistics of Italy with those of other European countries. In the 
diagram based on the Croix’s figures it will be seen that, Anglo- 
Saxon and Teuton hands are the most free from the stain of 
blood. England has 3.1 murders per million of her population 
and Germany 11.1, while Italy reaches the enormous figure of 
81.2. It would be interesting to learn how far the abolition of 
capital punishment is blamed for this condition. 

This Paris paper holds the Camorrists responsible for Italy’s 
red record, but shows that 


JAPANESE PRESS ON THE NEW TREATY 


HE JAPANESE press seem agreeably surprized to find 

_that our Government should meet willingly, and even 
graciously, the requests of the Tokyo Government in 
connection with the new treaty. While the Japanese treaties 
with other countries will expire in June or July next, the one 
with the United States was to remain binding until July of 
next year. But our Government has waived its right, aban- 
doned any advantage the longer term might give, and concluded 
a new treaty before any of the other nations took similar steps. 
This, the Tokyo Asahi thinks, is an unmistakable indication 
that the Administration at Washington, in spite of spasmodic 
outbursts of “ Hobsonic” jin- 





their career of crime began 
as a just resentment at the 
oppression of the nobles. The 
Camorra owes its origin to 
the Spaniards and Portuguese 
who came to Naples in the 
seventeenth century. This 
paper says: 








“The Iberians seemed to 
learn little from their Roman 
conquerors but the art of build- 
ing and a taste for the bloody 
sports of the arena. Those of 
them who settled in Naples 
either as condottieri or labor- 
ers in the fields sometimes 
considered themselves opprest 
and hounded by haughty nobles 
and even princes of the Church. 





AUSTRIA 
28.4 


goism and the recurrent agita- 
tion on the Pacific Coast, means 
to maintain the traditional 
friendship with the Mikado’s 
Empire. Echoing this senti- 
ment the Jiji, one of the most 
influential Tokyo dailies, says: 


“Our expiring treaty with 
America was framed under 
circumstances exceedingly un- 
favorable tous. As a conse- 
quence it conferred upon the 
United States many important 
privileges which were not re- 
ciprocated.: Had the American 
Government been animated 
with self-seeking motives, it 
would certainly have insisted 
upon continuing the present 
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11.1 


FRANCE 
15.6 
ENGLAND 3.1 
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treaty until July, 1912. Not 





It was impossible for them to 
obtain justice in very many 
cases, and when they rose 
against’ their masters’ the 
streets of Naples ran red with 
their blood. At last under 
some modern Spartacus they banded together in a secret society 
whose object was mutual help and protection and the avenging 
of injuries inflicted upon them by the rich and powerful. 
Secret assassination and extortion such as the Black Hand still 
attempts in this country were sources of their wealth. They 
divided the spoils of robbery with impartiality and always re- 
spected religion and the rites of the Church, their emblem being 
the priestly cassock or camorra which the clergy who minis- 
tered to them always wore. It is calculated that this secret 
society has done more to educate the common people in a con- 
tempt for human life than any other organization ever known 
to exist in Europe, and it will be seen from the diagram which 
we have carefully drawn up from the most reliable sources that 
Italy enjoys ‘ the bad eminence’ of being by far the most blood- 
thirsty land in Europe. Italian statesmen have at last 
awakened to this condition of things and are making every 
effort to purge out the stain.”—Translation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


as the Mafia and Camorra.” 


RANK OF EUROPEAN COUNTRIES IN STATISTICS OF ASSASSINATION. 


The figures show the number of murderers per million inhabitants. 
the head stands Italy,” says the Croiz, ‘ thanks to such bands of assassins 


only has it willingly relin- 
quished this privilege, but it 
has also agreed to omit from 
the new treaty the so-called 
immigration clause of the pres- 
ent pact. As far as Japanese immigration is concerned, the 
omission of this proviso will confer upon us no material bene- 
fit, for we are firmly pledged to adhere to the spirit and 
letter of the ‘gentlemen’s agreement’ as long as it is not 
abrogated by the mutual consent of the two countries con- 
cerned. However, we shall at least have the satisfaction of 
seeing the obnoxious tarnish removed from our national 
escutcheon. Furthermore, the immigration clause is of much 
wider scope than the term indicates—it affects trade, police, 
and public security as much as the immigration of laborers. 
We therefore feel justified in hoping that the elimination of 
this provision from the new treaty will at least have the 
effect of safeguarding more effectively than hitherto the 
rights and privileges of the Japanese residents in California, 
whose welfare has been constantly menaced by the activities 
of the State legislature.” 


“At 


The interest of the American press in this question has 
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centered in the omission of the immigration clause, but the ma- 
jority of the Japanese newspapers attach comparatively little 
importance to that phase of the treaty. Japanese statesmen 
have declared over and over again that the Government at 
Tokyo has always been strongly determined in discouraging the 
emigration of its subjects to California or the Pacific Coast of 
the United States. To have questioned the sincerity of such 
declarations and inserted clauses in the new treaty which ig- 
nored them would, they think, have been undiplomatic. The 
Yorodzu, for instance, thinks that there is nothing extraor- 
dinary in the obliteration of that clause, that it is a step which 
ought to have been taken as a matter of course. Of more 
serious concern to them are such other clauses as are calculated 
to affect trade relations between the two countries. This phase 
of the question is discust by the Jiji in these words: 

“In the first place, the new treaty leaves the question of the 
tariff to the laws which are in force or may hereafter be enacted 
in either of the two countries, or to a reciprocity treaty which 
may hereafter be entered into. Secondly, this treaty puts an 
end to the privilege hitherto enjoyed by American vessels of 
carrying cargoes between the open ports of Japan. This, of 
course, confers upon us no privilege, as the United States itself 
does not allow coasting trade to foreign vessels. Indeed, all 
civilized nations, with the solitary exception of England, re- 
serve coasting trade exclusively for home vessels. In the third 
place, the treaty is silent about existing leases in perpetuity 
held by resident Americans. This does not imply that the 
leases will no longer be recognized, but it is the intention of 
the Japanese Government to find means to terminate this ob- 
noxious concession which was wrested from Japan when she 
was utterly inexperienced in international affairs. Finally, 
those articles in the existing treaty which deal with the re- 
covery of the crews deserting their vessels and the succor of 
vessels in distress, find no place in the new treaty. These mat- 
ters will be dealt with in a separate Agreement to be formed 
between the two Governments, defining the functions of the 
consular officials of the respective countries.” 

The Jiji urges the Government to exert all its influence to 
secure favorable agreements with regard to the tariff, reci- 
procity, and the lease in perpetuity, declaring that without 
such arrangements the new treaty will prove to be no more 
equitable than the one now in force.—Translations made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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ANOTHER NAVY SCARE. 
Mr. Murray MacDonaLtp—“ This is very alarming.” 


Joun Butt—** What is?” 
Mr. M. M.—** Why, all this big expensive navy!” 
Joun Buitit—* V ell, you might find it more alarming if it were 


a little cheap one!” —Punch (London). 
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GERMANY’S CHECKMATE TO ENGLAND 
[= SUCCESS of German financiers in obtaining the 


railroad privileges in the Near East has had a terrify- 
ing effect on the British press. This is especially the 
case with the Conservative papers. Their editors see Mr. As- 
quith and the Liberals actually opening the gate to permit the 
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GERMANY IS OFF FOR INDIA. 


—The Westminster Gazette (London). 


Army of the Kaiser to enter the highroad that leads to India. 
The railroad to Bagdad is to be a German railroad which may 
be extended to the frontiers of Hindustan. German merchants 
are to capture all the trade of the Tigris and Euphrates valley, 
which is to become one of the most fertile and populous regions 
of the earth. Sir Edward Grey, the Liberal Foreign Minister, 
has bungled the whole business, his critics declare. He pro- 
fest at one time to have the whip-handle over Turkey, but 
now, says the London Outlook, “ the financial weapon with which 
that Minister thought to impose conditions upon Turkey has 
been adroitly knocked out of his hand” by German shrewdness. 
To quote the dismal predictions of this Unionist and Imperialist 
weekly: 


“The agreements between the Porte and the German railway 
company have been finally signed, and the terminus of the Ger- 
man railway will be Bagdad for the present. 
tioned as the alternative terminus in the future in the case of 
difficulty with England about Koweit. The prospect of German 
and Turkish troops being able to arrive direct at Bagdad isa 
sufficiently disagreeable eventuality for the State responsible 
for the security of the Indian Empire.” 


Worse than this, according to the Koelnische Zeitung, Ger- 
many has secured the best of Syrian harbors for her naval and 
merchant fleet to find shelter in. This is Alexandretta, which 
Lord Beaconsfield always.purposed annexing as he annexed 
Cyprus. The wail of The Outlook continues as follows: 


“In addition to securing the completion of the railway to 
Bagdad in spite of the frowns and the objections of the British 
Foreign Office, the Germans have obtained the most weighty 
and important new concession of the right to build an extension 
of their Bagdad Railway right down to Alexandretta, in face 
of Cyprus; the pearl of the Syrian harbors; long the intended 
port of a British Euphrates Valley Railway; but now snapt up 
by German enterprise out of the hands of British enterprise or 
procrastination. Alexandretta is to be developed into a regu- 
larly equipped port for the embarkation and disembarkation 
of goods and passengers ig connection with the German Bagdad 
Railway. It is well known that Lord Beaconsfield had an ob- 
servant eye on the possibilities of Alexandretta when he ob- 
tained a British protectorate and occupation of the island of 
Cyprus. But Lord Beaconsfield is no longer Premier of Eng- 


land. To the great has succeeded the little. . . . The future 
trade of an irrigated and fertilized Mesopotamia is already be- 
spoke for the Fatherland!” 
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FUTILITY OF THE DREADNOUGHT 


T® ADVANTAGE of building gigantic vessels of war 
is boldly challenged by Admiral Rosendahl, an eminent 
German specialist, in the Deutsche Revue (Stuttgart). 
Dreadnought-building is in the first place so expensive and ex- 
travagant, he avers, that “ the State which builds Dreadnoughts 
must finally become bankrupt.” In the second place this mon- 
strous vessel is not so well adapted for naval maneuvers as a 
smaller ship. “ A great objection to the Dreadnoughts is found 
in the fact that in attacks on a coast and especially in seizing 
a port of the enemy these huge ships are not so easily handled 
and are exposed to more danger than smaller vessels.” Further: 

“A naval Power which undertakes to seize the port of an 
enemy can not afford to expose her best and biggest ships to 
the risk of mines and submarines such as would line the coast, 
but would do better to employ a fleet of smaller vessels, one of 


which might be lost or crippled without very much impairing 
the efficiency of the force. . . . These considerations drive us 






LENGTH 655 ft. 
BEAM O2ft. 
DISPLACEMENT 32,000 Tons « 
'«12 14+in. Guns 
i4 Gi 


in, ous 


BIGGER THAN 


The new Brazilian dreadnought Rio de Janeiro. It is not only 
“‘very much larger than the Minas Geraes and Sao Paulo, already 
built for Brazil,’ says The Sphere, but is also “ bigger by a good 
deal than any battleship in or at present in course of construction 
for our navy.” 


ANY BRITISH WARSHIP. 


to the conclusion that it would be well if an international agree- 
ment could be arrived at by the Powers to build only a number 
of moderate-sized war-ships for the policing of the sea and pro- 
tection against uncivilized nations. Such an agreement, to 
limit the size of fleets in accordance with sea trade and colo- 
nies to be protected, altho it might not satisfy the wishes of 
extreme pacifists, would be ample for all practical purposes. 
The question is whether England would consent to this.” 


The Admiral turns to naval history in support of his views. 
The greatest sea-fights have been fought with small ships. As 
he reminds us: 


“We can not forget that the most famous naval heroes, such 
as Nelson and Farragut, always employed light and easily 
handled ships of war in their victorious conflicts. These small 
vessels have often won victories over larger and more numerous 
squadrons, and such victories may be won even to-day. Good 
fortune and favorable circumstances have always been impor- 
tant factors in successful warfare, but the defeated party gen- 
erally owed his failure to inferiority in leadership, tactics, and 
general morale. But a fighter can trust as little to mere luck 
for victory as to the inferiority and deficiencies of his adver- 
sary. The issue of a war may be decided in a single battle, as 


THE LITERARY 
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history tells us, but generally as a matter of fact the unreadi- 
ness or inferiority of the conquered party insured his defeat 
before the battle was begun.” 


The Admiral sums up by defending the course Germany takes 





From ** The illustrated Loudon News,’’ 
THE GERMAN DREADNOUGHT WESTFALEN, 
One of the new fleet of marine monsters that are keeping the 
British awake nights. 

for keeping her powder dry, but is inclined to lay the onus 
upon England. His practical suggestion is that armaments be 
limited by international compact, and particularly that tonnage 
and size of war-ships be restricted. This, he says, would pre- 
vent a great loss of life and property in war, as all the national 
eggs would not be put into one basket.—Translations made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 

















A LITTLE NAVY EXHIBIT. 


Design for a figure of Britannia, as certain people would like to 
see her, — Punch (London). 
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A SERIOUS QUESTION 


“Shall I let him pass?” 
—Westminster Gazette (London). 


CARTOON RAPS 


WHAT STOLYPINE IS DOING FOR RUSSIA 
sk RECENT retirement of Peter Stolypine from the 


head of the Russian Ministry and his swift restoration 

to power have called the attention of the European press 
to the work this strong man has done and is doing for the 
political life of Russia. The Russian correspondent of the 
London Times reminds the public of the well-known idea that 
the history of a people consists principally of the biography of 
its great men. Itis a striking fact that the entire independ- 
ent press of Germany, England, France, and Austria agree 
that Stolypine is the greatest man in Russia of to-day. The 
principal work he is credited with at the present moment is 
that of ‘solidifying the political power of the people and creating 
in the Duma@a national and not a discordant sectional assembly. 
The vote of want of confidence which was recently passed upon 
him under the French name of interpellation was called forth 
by the high-handed manner in which he acted as Gladstone 
acted when he obtained from Queen Victoria a warrant with 
the royal sign manual abolishing the purchase system in the 
British Army. Stolypine carried over the heads of the Duma 
a bill placing Poland as well as Finland in the position of ordi- 
nary Russian provinces. His enemies, the Socialists and 
Home-Rulers, found in his action here an opportunity for effect- 
ing his downfall. What the extreme radicals in the Duma 
thought about his aims is well stated in Mr. Jaurés’s paper, 
the Humanité (Paris). Here we read: 

“ Without doubt the project he had in hand was the establish- 
ment in Russia of a narrow and retrograde nationalism. The 
tendency of his policy was to crush in Poland the rights of the 
Poles as the rights of the Finns had been pulverized in Finland. 
. . . The momentary defeat of Mr. Stolypine indicates the re- 
vival of independent forces in Russian public life. The Russians 
are beginning to discover, in the give and take of party poli- 
tics, a method of effecting a vigorous extension and develop- 
ment of their legal liberties. The near future of events will 
show this more plainly to us, and the salvation of the Russian 
people is at stake in this development.” 

But while Stolypine is resisting the radicals in the Lower 
House, he is also combating the reactionaries in the Upper 
House. Looking at the latter phase of his policy, the London 
Times declares that the Russian Premier is become “the 
champion of popular liberties ” and is growing tired of “ having 
the fundamental character of great reforms voted by the Duma 
consistently transformed by the Conservative party in the 
Upper House.” Mr. Stolypine is reported in the Novoye 
Vremya as saying: 


“We Russians are too inclined to anarchy. The revolution 





BUNKER OR BURIAL? 


Mr. Asquita— If you really think youare going to bunker me 
by burying yourself, I don’t mind. It’s your affair!” 
— Westminster Gazette (London). 


AT THE PEERS. 


below and the reaction above are two forms of the same tend- 
ency. If the country is to be regenerated this tendency must 
be arrested, whatever be the quarter in which it manifests 
itself.” 


The Liberal Westminster Gazette (London) draws the English 
parallel which we cited above and says: 


“M. Stolypine’s coup d’état certainly recalls what happened 
in this country over Purchase in the Army. Mr. Gladstone 
started out to get rid of it by means of an Act of Parliament 
passed in the ordinary way, but found himself blocked by the 
House of Lords. He solved the difficulty by abolishing Pur- 
chase in the Army by royal warrant. This led to a great com- 
motion, but undoubtedly what was done was within the law, 
and the transaction stood, and was, in our opinion, justifiable. 
... Mr. Gladstone’s action in the seventies should lead 
Liberals to suspend judgment on the present case.” 


The stand taken by Mr. Stolypine is loudly eulogized by the 
German Conservative and Government organ, the Koelnische 
Zeitung, which credits him with the “single-minded aim of 
standing between old and new Russia, keeping the country in 
a condition of harmonious tranquillity, and saving the Ship of 
State from the flood of revolution.” ‘ 

Even stronger is the language of the Paris Temps, and the 
London Spectator puts things in the following clear light: 


“ One thing alone is certain—Russia and the friends of Russia 
owe an unbounded debt of gratitude to M. Stolypine for the 
masterly statesmanship which he has displayed during the 
last five years. He has not only restored order to the country, 
but he has perhaps been the first of Russian Ministers in mod- 
ern times who have not only promised reform but carried it 
out. He has borne the brunt of what is perhaps the most 
perilous period which the Russian Empire has gone through 
since the ‘ times of trouble ’ at the end of the sixteenth century. 
He has had the courage of his ideas and has carried through 
measures, in face of determined opposition, which are now 
universally acknowledged as tending toward the welfare and 
the progress of the country.” 


Of the difficulties this able statesman has met with and over- 
come this paper declares: 


“During the last two years M. Stolypine’s position has been 
hampered by the open action and the concealed intrigues of the 
party of the Extreme Right, both in the Duma and in the 
Council of Empire. The strength of that party proceeded 
neither from national support nor from the personal talent of 
its members, but from the unexprest sympathy of the Crown. 
Hitherto, altho M. Stolypine was considerably hampered by the 
action of this party and was forced to compromise with it, he 
was nevertheless able to carry through that legislation and 
those reforms which he considered imperative and indispensable 
to the national welfare.”—Translations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 
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FIRE-ALARMS BY TELEPHONE 


ELEPHONES are now quite generally used for sending 
| fire-alarms,- but in many cases, through excitement, 
wrong locations are given, or the person giving the 
alarm is misunderstood and the engines go to the wrong place. 
If the telephone is to be used for this purpose the advantages 
of a system to send alarms automatically and correctly are 
obvious. A recent telephone-alarm system which fills this need 
is connected directly with the 
telephone and can be installed 
in any desired location in a res- 
idence or building. In case of 
fire, all that is necessary is to 
take the small hammer that 
hangs by each of the alarm- 
boxes, break the glass front of 
the box, and push the button. 
Says a writer in Telephony 
(Chicago) : 


“In this system the fire- 
alarm box is connected to any 
operating telephone line, and 
so arranged that, upon break- 
ing the glass and pushing a 
button, the telephone normally 
connected to this line is tem- 
porarily cut off and the con- 
nection to fire headquarters is 
automatically and instantane- 
ously established through the 
switchboard. The fire-alarm 
box immediately proceeds to 
register its own number upon 
a tape at the fire headquarters, 
repeating the registering five 
times, the usual tape-punching 
apparatus being employed for 
this purpose. As soon.as the 
transmission of the alarm has 
been completed, the fire-alarm 
box restores the telephone line 
to its normal cendition so that 
‘the telephone may be used im- 
mediately. Before beginning 
the transmission of the alarm, the fire-alarm box auto- 
matically releases any connection which may be established on 
the line. 

“Three styles of fire-boxes are furnished. For residences, 
stores, and places requiring only one station, a handsome ma- 
hogany box is placed in any desired location and operated as 
indicated above by breaking the glass and pushing the button. 

“For factories, hotels, schools, and large buildings a trans- 
mitting device enclosed in an iron case is placed in any conve- 
nient location in the building and may be operated by push-but- 
ton as in the residence type, or connected with a thermostat 
system, whereby the fire-alarm signal would be automatically 
sent in upon the operation of a thermostat in any part of the 
building. Where the thermostat equipment is used bells are 
installed upon each floor of the building which give a local alarm 
at the same time the fire-alarm is being transmitted to head- 
quarters. 

“For small cities having no fire-alarm system, an iron street 
box is provided which may be placed at a telephone pole or in 
any desired public place and connected with any operating 
telephone circuit. 

“The fact that this fire-alarm system operates on lines which 
are subjected to a test many times a day renders this method 
of giving fire-alarm service particularly reliable. In the auto- 
Matic system of telephony the fire department is usually given 
alow number which is called practically instantaneously by the 
transmitting device of the fire-alarm box, and the time required 
to transmit the signal is the same at all hours of the day or 
tight.” 








THE EIFFEL TOWER HOLDING A NOCTURNAL CONVERSATION. 


The antenne, with an electric current of more thana million volts, appear 
luminous to the camera, and sometimes even to the naked eye. 


WIRELESS BY NIGHT 
Tin NEW wireless telegraph post on the Eiffel Tower, 


in Paris, uses such high electrical tensions that the an- 

tennze glow by night with the brush-discharges that 
they give off, and even when this glow can not be seen with 
the naked eye it can be photographed, as shown in the accom- 
panying picture, owing to the richness of the electrical glow 
in ultraviolet rays. This plant, which is said to be the largest 
now in existence, is able to 
raise the electrical potential of 
the antennz to several million 
volts. It includes apparatus 
that produces sparks in such 
rapid succession that the lis- 
tener at the receiving tele- 
phone hears a musical note. 
Says F. Honoré, in a descrip- 
tive article in L’Illustration 
(Paris, March 18) : 


“The installation of this im- 
portant plant, long delayed by 
the injuries due to the inunda- 
tion, is now entirely finished; 
and the new apparatus was 
able, several days ago, to reach 
and communicate with Canada 
with a very slight expenditure 
of energy. Soon our men will 
have at their disposal still 
greater electric power, which 
will enable the plant to carry 
to a distance whose limits it is 
difficult to estimate. At pres- 
ent, on the word of all men 
competent to judge, the Eiffel 
Tower station is without rival 
anywhere in the world.” 


The Eiffel Tower station, the 
writer goes on to say, has at 
its disposal about 90 horse- 
power, which will shortly be 
increased to 300. It includes 
two large halls, one for the transmission and reception of 
messages, the other containing the high-tension electrical ap- 
paratus. Messages are received solely by sound, with the elec- 
trolytic detector of Commandant Ferrié. 
high in parts of the apparatus. 


The tension is very 
As we read: 


“The current, which traverses the hall of manipulation at a 
tension of 220 volts, not dangerous in case of accidental con- 
tact, passes into the high-tension room, where its tension is 
raised to 100,000 volts. 

“ At the top of the antenna, insulated from the Eiffel Tower 
by more than 20 feet of insulators, the tension reaches several 
millions of volts. On some nights the electric effluvia render 
the antenna luminous. Even when this is not the case, if the 
Tower be photographed with a sufficiently long exposure, the 
wires appear white on account of the ultraviolet radiations, in- 
visible to the eye, which leave their impress on the plate. 

“It should be added that the normal length of the Hertzian 
waves sent out by this apparatus . . . reaches 2,200 meters 
{nearly a mile and a half].” 


In another part of the station is a plant for the production 
of the so-called “ musical sparks.” Instead of succeeding each 
other at the rate of about 20 to the second, there are produced 
200 to 1,000 per second, and the receiving telephone gives them 
as a musical sound instead of as a rumbling noise.. As the 
Morse alphabet of dots and dashes is used, the advantage of 
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this is obvious. The control of pitch is so perfect that a tune 
may be played with the instrument, if desired, altho no practi- 
cal use is made of this ability. With this new “ musical ” sys- 
tem, confusion due to interfering messages is avoided by simply 
changing the pitch of the receiving sound, making it easier to 
recognize. Communication is now established between the 
Eiffel Tower station and the Marconi station at Glacé Bay, 
Nova Scotia, and it has perceived signals sent from Senegam- 
bia, Africa, and from the Canary Islands. The difference in 
longitude between Biserta and Paris is now being determined 
with the aid of these wireless signals. 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


-Translation made for 





FOSTER CHILDREN OF THE TREES 


EEDS BORNE by the winds or carried by birds often 
S take root in the forks or on the branches of trees. The 

shrubs or trees that thus grow up oddly in unexpected 
places are called by Albert 


Morgan “foster-children of 
nature.” Mr. Morgan, who 
writes on ‘“Nature’s Foster 


Parents and Their Children ” in 
Country Life in America (New 
York, April 1), has been ta- 
king notes and photographs of 
these cases for more than a 
year in trees in and around 
Hartford, Conn., and Spring- 
field, Mass. He writes that he 
noted in elms growing 15 to 20 
feet from the ground eight 
currant-bushes, one asparagus 
root, two sunflowers, three 
woodbine, one poison ivy, 
three blackberry, one maple- 
tree, one fern, one basswood- 
tree, one elderberry ; while on 
an old, decayed stump were 
seen, in gassing, one elder- 
berry, one blackberry, one 
fern, one composite flower. 
Fostered by red and sugar 
maples were a fern and a spi- 
reea on the same tree'but dif- 
ferent branches, two _horse- 
chestnut-trees, a sunflower, a 
fern, a goldenrod, a poison ivy, a hemlock, a sorrel, a plantain, 
and three blackberries. On ash-leaf maples were a black- 
berry-bush, an asparagus root, and other plants not identified. 
He writes: 


THE MAPLE AS 


“ You will observe that the shrubs and vines mentioned bear 
berries which many birds feed upon, and these berries are di- 
gested with the exception of the seeds, which are in time de- 
posited with the bird guano wherever the birds alight or while 
in flight. This will explain the reason why so many currant, 
blackberry, elderberry, and other similar fruit-bearing shrubs 
are found growing upon trees and at heights varying from one 
to 25 and even 50 feet from the ground. The linden or bass- 
wood growing upon the elm was puzzling to me at first, and its 
leaves were not recognized. Farther up the road, about 300 
feet to the northeast, was a large basswood with seeds pendent 
from small aeroplanes. (Compare the shape of these wings 
with the wings of modern aeroplanes and note the similarity.) 
There was need of no more searching, for it was immediately 
apparent to me that one or more seeds were probably detached 
and carried by a strong northeast wind until lodgment was 
found where the elm separated into large branches, and finding 
there a rich deposit of decayed bark, leaves, and dust, a germ 
sprouted and the progeny is now about two and one-half feet tall. 
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HORSE-CHESTNUTS GROWING IN THE 
CAVITY OF A MAPLE. 
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“ Poison ivy and woodbine seeds are no doubt deposited by 
birds. Dandelion and other similar seeds—being pendent from 
a light fluffy substance which acts as a balloon or parachute— 
are carried by the winds. Maples, elms, birches, and some 
plant seeds have gills or wings which cause them to float in al] 
directions and away from the shade of the parent tree when 
assisted by a strong breeze. 

“What is most interesting (to me at least) is the sunflower 
as a foster child. Sunflower-seeds can not fly or soar because 
they have no wings, gills, or parachute-like attachment. Then 
how is it that you sometimes find sunflowers growing in trees 
at heights of from six to forty feet from the ground’? Let me 
tell of a little observation and thought upon the subject. 

“It was a wonder to me since I saw a specimen of sunflower 
with a stalk at least one inch in diameter, and flower-head 
about five inches across projecting from a hole in an elm-tree 
branch about forty feet from the ground. How the sunflower- 
seed ever found lodgment in such a place was long a mystery, 
but one day while in my garden in the fall of the year, a white- 
breasted nuthatch was noticed extracting seeds from their cells 
in a sunflower-head; then away flew the bird to an elm close 
by and tucked them into crevices in the bark and in decayed 
holes where branches had been 
sawed off. This was the endof 
the mystery. But why did the 
nuthatch (which I believe is 
insectivorous) take such an in- 
terest in seeds? One day this 
circumstance was mentioned 
to an acquaintance who sug- 
gested that perhaps the seeds 
attracted insects; this would 
seem to be the correct solution 
of the mystery, and his idea 
was accepted as a fact. No 
doubt more than one nuthatch 
has been surprized, upon visit- 
ing its storehouse, to find a 
full-grown sunflower instead 
of the seed left there. 

“Still another phase of this 
life presented itself to me one 
day. Just across the street 
I was attracted by strange 
leaves and stems protruding 
from the decayed cavity of a 
maple, and upon closer observ- 
ance the strangers proved to 
be horse-chestnut-trees, small 
of stature but _ promising. 
These trees grew about seven 
feet up in the maple, and were 
in all probability tossed intd 
the cavity by some small boy 
where they became lodged in 
the odd maze of roots. Ob- 
serve closely this photograph, 
and note the odd freak of na- 
ture in that this tree is licverally a parasite to its own body 
which is partially decayed. The roots seem to have started from 
the upper edge of the healthy bark and finally gained a firm 
hold upon the decayed heart and renewed it, furthering its 
growth upward. These foster-children, however, as situated, 
you can imagine are at the mercy of droughts more or less, for 
they depend for sustenance upon the rain which runs down the 
trunks and branches and rests in cavities and crevices.” 


A STURDY LITTLE HEMLOCK 
GROWING IN A MAPLE. 


A STEPMOTHER 





OUR SHIVERING GLOBE—Besides some of the big tremors 
which we call earthquakes, the earth is continually trembling 
and shaking very slightly. Sometimes the causes are known; 
sometimes they remain a mystery. Says a writer in Cosmos 
(Paris, March 11): 


“Do you know that the earth on which we live is subject to 
continual pulsation? We do not mean mechanical jolting due 
to local causes (factories, traffic, etc.) nor accidental perturba- 
tions caused by earthquakes. The curves traced by seismo- 
graphs enable us to point out certain relations between the 
small periodic movements of the ground and causes apparently 
remote. Thus, breakers, dashing against rocky coasts, may 
cause vibration at very considerable distances inland. Accord 
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FEATHERY FRONDS OF ASPARAGUS IN 
THE CROTCH OF AN ELM-TREE. 


A BEARING RED CURRANT BUSH 
FOSTERED BY AN ELM, 


STRANGE 


ing to Wiechert and Gutenberg, there have been observed in 
Germany oscillations of this kind, very regular, whose period 
is between three and ten seconds; and which are due to waves 
of the North Sea breaking on the south coast of Norway. Ac- 
cording to Hecker, violent winds may also excite vibrations at 
agreat distance, having irregular periods of about half a min- 
ute. Finally, and this is the most singular point, there have 
been observed at Géttingen very irregular earth-oscillations 
with periods varying from three-quarters of a minute to three 
minutes, which are in constant correlation with the frosts in 
the southwest of Europe. The curve of the seismograph almost 
enables the observer to know the distribution of temperature 
in the region indicated. These curious oscillations have a well- 
marked daily period, with maxima at 6 A.M. and 6 P.M. and a 
minimum at 3 P.M. The clearest example of these quakings 
was observed on December 30-31, 1908, when the ground was 
displaced from its equilibrium position in a north-south line 
more than half a millimeter [.\; inch] with a period of two 
minutes and a half.”-—Translation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





MEN BETTER THAN “SYSTEMS” 


SKEPTICAL view of “scientific management ” is taken 
aN by no less an authority than Engineering News (New 
York), in an article over a page in length, reviewing 
the results achieved by efficiency experts in their new method 
of conducting business. The writer can not bring himself to 
believe that there is any such thing as a real “ science ” of man- 
aging a manufacturing or a commercial industry. Individual 
experts have done wonders in putting particular concerns on a 
systematic basis. This, however, he contends, is quite a differ- 
ent thing from the formulation of a “ science” that may be ap- 
plied to all concerns and put them all similarly in order. We 
read : 


“The art of managing the work of others is old. Just as old 
is the endeavor to conduct management efficiently by the ap- 
plication of knowledge, intelligence, keen scrutiny of operating 
relations, and even the genius 
which often goes beyond all 
these. ‘Scientific manage- 
ment’ must mean something 
quite beyond this. It can have 
no other meaning than that, by 
study based on observation, 
certain general laws have been 
derived, whose intelligent ap- 
plication is capable of yielding 
results outstripping those of 
bast practise; not, be it noted, 
that one man or another did 
actually achieve certain unpre- 
tedented results, but that back 
of such results lies a rational 
formulary, a set of known prin- 
tiples having logical intercon- 
tection, which enables others 
wattain similar excellence of 


Iliustrations with this article from 


TREE SEEDS 
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4A SMALL SUNFLOWER ON A MAPLE- 
TREE, PROBABLY PLANTED BY BIRDS. 


A BASSWOOD SPROUT ON AN ELM, 
FROM SEED BLOWN BY THE WIND. 


NESTLINGsS. 


management. More than this: Since the term‘ scientific man- 
agement,’ as currently used, is not limited to particular ap- 
plications, but indeed is claimed to have universal scope, this 
alleged science must consist not of principles of accounting 
control, or principles of sales management, or principles of 
shop administration, or principles of contracting management, 
but broadly of principles of management per se. Who that is 
familiar with the complex and ever-new problems, both human 
and mechanical, which arise in managerial work can recognize 
here a field for the development of a ‘science’? Of course 
mere accounting systems, forms for cost-determining records, 
schedules of routine, and the like, however helpful as methods, 
are not science, nor do they even constitute management. 

“Tf a true science of management has been developed—tho 
we have no knowledge of the existence of such a science, nor 
do we clearly perceive its possibility—is it credible that it 
should have been even fragmentarily in existence for five or 
ten years and no manual, text, or treatise setting it forth should 
be before the reading world? Sucha science being of universal 
application and therefore unhampered and uncomplicated by 
the individual characteristics of different occupations or fields 
of labor, and being furthermore free from the tedious intrica- 
cies of mathematical evolution, could not be a long or involved 
thing, but would be contained by a small, simple book. No 
such book has come to our view. Frankly, we are skeptical as 
to the existence of the alleged ‘ science.’ ” 


Ability to manage, the writer goes on to say, is personal - 
it is like success, founded on a natural gift and not on acquire- 
ments. It is Napoleonic. Napoleon could not teach his suc- 
cessors how he did it, and our successful efficiency engineers, 
some of whose achievements Engineering News admits are quite 
in this class, are no more able to impart their ability to others 
than he was. The writer goes on to say: 


“The fact is that of the multitude of human affairs probably 
only a very small fraction is conducted with good efficiency. 
In every field, from running a department-store to directing a 
manufacturing corporation, the widest variation of directive 
skill exists. Presumably, if all department-stores in a given 
city were managed with equal ability, all would have about the 
same degree of success; if all 
engine-builders operated their 
works with the same degree of 
efficiency, all would prosper 
equally. And of course the 
fact is that they do not. Dif- 
ference of opinion may arise on 
the question of why. But tho 
some should assert that in each 
case of preeminent success 
(high efficiency) the reason lies 
in some system or method of 
controlling procedure there in 
vogue, yet we feel certain that 
common sense warrants us in 
attributing the result to the 
man — or men — who are in 
charge. The personality of that 
man (or the joint personality 


** AEROPLANES.” of several) is the real forward- 
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pushing force. His particular methods are not ultimately re- 
sponsible ; while they are indeed momentarily the tool by which 
he achieves success, yet the same man if compelled to abandon 
that particular tool, that particular method, or if placed in 
another environment where that method no longer suits, would 
still be successful... ..... 

“We look forward hopefully toward abandonment of the sen- 
sationalistic campaign for industrial improvements and a return 
to sane discussion. If the deception of extravagant phrases 
can be removed, and common sense applied in all consideration 
of the subject, we doubt not that this result will be attained. 
Progress toward realizing whatever benefits reside in the new 
movement will then be unhampered.” 





WOODEN SHOES TO PREVENT HOOK- 
WORM - DISEASE 


HAT THE comparative rarity of hookworm disease 
in Europe is due to the fact that the peasants of South- 
ern Europe wear shoes with wooden soles, is asserted 
by Dr. W. F. Arnold, a retired naval surgeon, in The Medical 
Record (New York, March 25). The larva of the hookworm, 
as is well known, enters the body through the skin of its vic- 
tim’s feet. To go barefoot in a hookworm region is to invite 
the pest; to wear thin or ragged shoes is almost as bad. 
American machine-made shoes, despite their attractive appear- 
ance and cheapness, are not built to be hookworm-proof, Dr. 
Arnold tells us. In the first place, they are lightly put together 
and do not wear well. Then—what is still more important: 


“It is the fact that it is virtually impossible to make shoes 
with sewed welts that are water-tight; and it is obvious that 
hookworm larvz can readily penetrate into any crevice that 
will admit water; in fact, it is probable that their powers of ac- 
tive movement Liay enable them to enter in places where slight 
hydrostatic pressures such as affect shoes and the force of 
capillarity would not enable water to go. Still another good 
proof of the ineffectiveness of common shoes may easily be 
verified by testing their perviousness to sand—as is done daily 
in most parts of Florida. Not only will the particulate grains 
of sea-sand be found in abundance inside most shoes, but the 
much more finely divided, black organic matter that pervades 
most of the sand in that State after it has weathered for some 
time, will be quite noticeable both upon the stockings and the 
feet. 

“Furthermore, the question of the perviousness of sewed 
shoes to water, muck, etc., is virtually granted by most of the 
persons employed in the tanning and dyeing trades; for they 
almost always wear, while at work, shoes with wooden bottoms. 
It is true that thse wooden-bottomed shoes have soles that are 
thicker than could be made expediently of leather, whereby 
their wearers get the advantage of the additional elevation 
while at their sloppy work. But the vamps (or ‘ uppers’) of 
the wooden-soled shoes are tacked into place, and they are thus 
made water-proof. I assume that leather of ordinary body is 
larve-proof, but it may not be. Obviously, great advantage 
would be secured by those who are exposed to hookworm in- 
fection if they would adopt securer footwear. 

“The Southern European peasantry and many domestics and 
cognate laborers of both sexes use these wooden-soled shoes. 
They do not in the least resemble the Holland nor the German 
clogs. They are indistinguishable from ordinary shoes, espe- 
cially those for women, at a glance; and the only modification 
in use is that they are large enough to accommodate a sort of 
a slipper, made usually of soft kid, to prevent excessive wear 
upon the stockings from the unbending wooden sole. They cost 
about the same as the shoes usually worn by working people, 
in spite of the duty now levied upon them on importation. 
Should they prove too noisy for use in schools by the pupils, 
this fault could be overcome by adding sheet-rubber soles and 
heels. 

“If it be possible to popularize the use of such shoes in this 
country, I do not hesitate to predict more efficient protection 
from hookworm infection. Every up-to-date practitioner in 
the South can illustrate from his own experience instances in 
which newcomers thither have suffered hookworm infection ; 
and, in the absence of direct prvof of infection by ingestion of 
hookworm larve, . . . defective footwear must be blamed for 
such infection.” 
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ARE DRUNKEN FATHERS OBJEC- 
TIONABLE ? 


‘ie IS a strong popular prejudice against drunkards 
as parents. Their offspring are supposed to be injured 
by the paternal habits. Facts to the contrary having 
been put forward by Professor Pearson, of the Galton Eugenics 
Laboratory, a violent scientific battle has been waged in Eng. 
land—another instance, says The Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette 
(New York, April), “that scientific men hardly ever argue 
sanely and reasonably when alcohol is in question.” The war 
began on the publication by Dr. Pearson and Miss Elderton last 
May of their conclusions that alcoholism in parents had little 
injurious effect on their children. Says the magazine named 
above: 


“Of course, the publication of this paper not only startled 
sociologists, toxicologists, and scientific and medical men gen- 
erally, but aroused a storm of dissent from all sorts and condi- 
tions of men and women. Those who knew least of the matter 
from its scientific aspect but were ardent teetotallers were 
naturally the most vehement in their denunciations of, to them, 
so atrocious a statement. However, the question was taken 
up, too, by the scientific adherents of abstinence, the chief 
champions being Sir Victor Horsley, Dr. Mary Sturge, and Dr, 
C. W. Saleeby. In the correspondence columns of The British 
Medical Journal, during several weeks letters galore were 
contributed by the controversialists, the most prominent of 
whom were Dr. Karl Pearson and Sir Victor Horsley. Scien- 
tifie men who discuss essential points in relation to the effect 
of parental alcoholism on offspring appear to argue almost as 
wildly as the ignorant. For instance, Dr. Karl Pearson in his 
particular sphere is an acknowledged authority ; yet Sir Victor 
Horsley, who is perhaps the most celebrated brain surgeon of 
the world, states that all the statistics brought forward by 
Pearson are either manufactured or false. Further, Sir Victor 
Horsley discusses the evidence of Dr. Mott, one of the best 
known alienists of Great Britain, with the remark that he did 
not know what he was talking about, and this was for the rea- 
son that Dr. Mott had said that asylum evidence seemed to 
support the views of the Galton theorists. 

“Professor Pearson and Miss Elderton claimed to have found 
out from statistics collected that so far as intelligence, phy- 
sique, and health of the children dealt with in their inquiry 
that ‘ the balance turns as often as notin favor of the alcoholic 
as of the non-alcoholic parentage.’ Sir Victor Horsley criti- 
cizes the data supplied by Pearson and the manner in which it 
has been handled. The truth would seem to be that Professor 
Pearson has studied the matter to some extent from one sidé 
only and formed his opinion, while Sir Victor Horsley has strong 
preconceived views on the other side. Long continued argu- 
ment between two such opponents will convince neither and 
therefore argument is more or less futile. On the other hand, 
it is well that the matter should be thoroughly ventilated and 
that the opinions of the most eminent authorities should be made 
known widely. 

“ As Dr. Joseph Collins saysin one of his letters to a neurolo- 
gist published in The Medical Record some two years ago, 


_‘ there are no real facts to show that the habitual use of alcohol 


in small quantities is dangerous to the adult consumer or per- 
nicious to his descendants.’ Still there is a physiological limit 
to the amount that may be taken without danger, and over and 
above this, the personal equation must always be considered. 
Excess of alcohol is in every case harmful both to the consumer 
and his children. The children of drunkards, according to the 
common belief, are always apt to be of unstable and nervous 
temperament and are more likely to become drunkards them- 
selves than are the children of total abstainers or of those who 
drink in moderation. _Kraepelin states that alcohol in small 
quantities if taken for a considerable length of time diminishes 
all form of mental activity, but this does not prove that the 
children of persons who take alcohol in such a manner suffer 
from their parents’ habits. In fact, the case for total absti- 
nence is as yet non-proven, altho it is absolutely certain that 
excess is bad for the individual and descendants. Taking every- 
thing into consideration, it might be better for the individual 
and the community at large if no spirit whatsoever were con- 
sumed, but the problem is difficult of solution, and the last 
word on the subject has been by no means said.” 
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C. LETTERS AND AR CZs 
unkards philosopher, ‘rather to develop ability than to give exhaustive 
injured SIMPLIFIED SPELLING FOR THE NEW information. The printed page is the mighty Aladdin’s lamp 
having YORK SCHOOLS which gives to the meanest citizen the power to lay a spell on 
ugenies time and space.’ He compared oral instruction to the loading 
; IMPLIFIED SPELLING takes a long stride toward suc- of an emigrant train with ready-made products, and text-book 
we Eng- cess when the superintendent of the New York public ¢ducation, which depends upon the power to read, to the ship- 
Gazette REY LILO RRL S Ee OES ne ie ment, rather of the machinery, appliances, and tools by which 
r argue s ; & p g i I se : P-*+ these products may be won from the wilderness by the pioneer 
The eal port. This was done at the annual dinner of the Spelling himself. If, then, it be granted, as I think it must be, that 
: Board where Superintendent William H. Maxwell gave some theconferring of the power of self-help upon any child is the 
ton last weighty reasons for alining himself with the greatest boon which education can confer, and 
ol reformers. Sentiment was in no way mixt that this boon is conferred chiefly through giv- 
> named 3 : ing him the power to extract information and 
with his argument, for he began by saying that thought from the printed page, it follows that 
“by training and temperament” he was op- any device which enables us to save time in 
startled § posed to the whole matter. He “ dislikes” the the teaching of reading becomes not only an 
len gen- § new forms; he “abominates” thru for through; individual but s social and national blessing. 
d condi- i 3 eee I regard the difficulties of learning our arbi- 
> matter and revolts from sien that “ any one has not trary and unscientific ways of spelling words 
rs were | past an examination.” But for all that he be- as the least partof the trouble. The real diffi- 
-o them, § comes an advocate of reform. Why ? culty lies in learning to read. Every teacher 
s taken knows with what joy the child perceives anew 
ie chief “Because I feel certain that, when gener- word which he can make out for himself by 
and Dr, § ally used, it will be found to be the cause of interpreting its phonetic elements, and with 
British | very great individual and social uplift. Hav- what consternation he beholds a word which, 
re were § ing become convinced that simplified spelling through its disregard of phonetics, he is un- 
nent of § is necessary for individual improvement and able to pronounce until he is told. It has 
Scien- § social progress, among the great mass of peo- been claimed that phonetic spelling would save 
e effect § ple in the vast heterogeneous population of from one to two years of school time for the 
most as § our city, I feel it to be a duty which I owe, average child. Certain it is that German 
n in his § and which every man who desires the improve- children are at least two years ahead of ours 
r Victor | ment of his fellow men, owes to society, to in their scholastic attainments. This is chiefly 
‘geon of § sink individual prejudices and to advocate that because the German language consists mainly 
vard by § which is for the welfare of all. of words that are spelled as they are sounded. 
r Victor “My attention was first directed to this sub- I am not certain that the introduction of com- 
he best § ject by considering the difficulties which we plete phonetic spelling would save two years 
t he did | experience in teaching the vast hordes of for our children, because there are other 
the rea- § foreigners who settle in this city to read and causes as well as arbitrary spelling that re- 
»med to § to write the English language. In 1909 the tard the progress of American children in 
Immigration Commission appointed by the school, as compared with German children. I 
re found || President of the United States made a care- ee eee am quite confident, however, that at least one 
ee, phy- ff ful analysis of the 26,000 students then in the Superintendent of the New York year might be saved by the use of purely pho- 
inquiry | high schools of this city. They found that 49 itY Public schools, who sees in sim- Fate spelling. Let us suppose that the child 
3 : ~ . plified spelling the readiest means of : 
leoholie | different races, speaking in their homes, for teaching the foreigner'to read English. as learned to spell phonetically ‘ puff’ and 
y criti- § the most part, different languages or different ‘muff.’ He receives with consternation the 
which it § dialects of the same language, were found in our high schools... intelligence that ‘rough’ and,‘ enough’ are not spelled ruff 
rofessor § They showed that of the high-school students 45 percent. were and enuff, and when he learns that ‘dough’ is not duff, but 
one sid¢ § American; 24 per cent. Hebrew; 11 per cent. German; 7 per bread in the making, and that ‘ cough’ is not cuff or co, but 
sstrong § cent. Irish; and 13 per cent. other nationalities. Among the. the malady that so often affects his nose and throat,he natur- 
d argu: § other nationalities are included Italian, north; Italian, south; ally loses all faith in association and analogy. 
her and § Danish, French, Norwegian, Russian, Swedish. Our high- “Professor Lounsbury has pointed out that one sound of e in 
or hand, § school enrolment has increased from 26,000 to 36,000 since 1909, let is represented in seven different ways: e in let; ea in head; 
ted and § but I have no reason to believe that the proportions of the ei in heifer; eo in leopard;-ay in says; avin said; and by a in 
be made § various races have materially changed since this census was many. Our good friend, Professor Matthews, has shown that 
made. It must be remembered, however, that the high-school the sound of long o is represented in at least thirteen different 
neurolo- § students constitute a small, select group—the survival of the ways: So, sew, owe, O, Oh!, bow, roe, boat, beaux, bureau, 
rs ago, fit, if not of the fittest. To see the foreigners as they come haut-boy, yeoman, though. 
‘alcohol § from the steamers, you must enter our evening schools or the “In all such cases, and their name is legion, all analogies 
or per- § special classes for teaching English to foreigners in our ele- fail; no rule is possible. The loss of time, bad as it is, is not 
al limit [| mentary schools. Every winter we have from 35,000 to 40,000 the only evil which results to our public schools on account of 
ver and § adult foreigners in our evening schools, who come forthe single our unscientific spelling. The memoriter process rendered 
sidered. purpose of learning to speak, to read, and to write the English necessary in learning to read and to spell produces disbelief in 
ynsumer § language. In one elementary day school I have found as many _—reasoning as a means of learning and a lack of confidence in 
x to the § as 29 different languages or dialects spoken by the children. inference. The result of falling into ridiculous mistakes by 
nervous § [tis not too much to say that to more than one-third of the depending upon reasoning or analogy in spelling, is to make 
s them- pupils who enter the public schools of this city we must teach the child timorous about reasoning in arithmetic, geography, 
ose who § English, not as their native tongue, but as a foreign language. history, and grammar. The habit of depending upon memory 
n small § Inno other city on this continent, in no other city in the world, exclusively in spelling engenders the habit of depending on 
ninishes § are the people’s schools confronted with conditions which make memory in every other study and so retards progress in teach- 
chat the it so difficult to do thoroughly good school work.” ing children to think for themselves. If we had text-books in 
r suffer which every word could be sounded as it is spelled, it is not 
il absti- The most important, thing, according to Superintendent Max- _ too much to say that every one of the 700,000 children in the 
ain that § well, that the American school has to do for these foreign public schools of this city would be enabled to advance in his 
z every: J children, whom we are trying to convert into American children, Studies at least two grades beyond the point which.he reaches» 
dividual is t h th E a Seaiiies teade r : > now before he is compelled to leave school, and would have 
sre con- 0 teach them to read “with insight and intelligence.” }arger powers of thinking and doing for himself. He would be: 
the last | Reading he conceives to be “the all-important study for the more valuable to himself and more valuable to the community.”, 
masses, because this is a land of self-government.” He goes on: The superintendent of New York’s educational system then 
“*Tt is our policy,’ said Dr. Harris, our greatest educational discusses the means by which simplified spelling may find a place 
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in the public schools-—-to which, he thinks, not enough atten- 
tion has yet been paid. Thus: 


“The only literature which I find among my memoranda on 
this subject is an article published about eight years ago by 
Professor Matthews. In this article he advises that the way 
to get simplified spelling into the schools is first to educate 
public opinion. His aphorism that ‘ with the spread of knowl- 
edge there will be a weakening of prejudice’ is unquestionably 
true, but it is a very slow process. Possibly itis the only plan 
by which any reform. may be accomplished in our great uni- 
versities, which are nothing if not conservative; but the public 
schools aspire to lead rather than to follow public opinion. 
When a reform has been introduced in the public schools, if it 
is a true reform, no matter how much opposition may be en- 
countered at the start, public opinion invariably comes to its 
support in the end. Such has been the history of every great 
reform established in the public schools during the past half- 
century. .When Horace Mann advocated the abolition of 
corporal punishment in Massachusetts, he was denounced as a 
heretic and a sentimentalist. Yet for years corporal punish- 
ment has been unlawful in our city schools and every attempt 
to restore it has been defeated through the influence of public 
opinion. I can, myself, recall that when we first established, 
thirty years ago, a high school in Brooklyn, we did not dare to 
give it the name of high school because of the almost universal 
opposition of the taxpayers to be taxed for what they called 
higher education. Now any political party that attempted to 
abolish the high schools would be swept out of power at the 
next municipal election by an indignant public opinion. Pre- 
cisely similar is the history of the kindergarten movement— 
the movement to safeguard the health of school-children by the 
use of play, physical training, athletics, and medical examina- 
tion; the movement to elevate the teaching profession by re- 
quiring professional training, and by appointing and promoting 
teachers on merit; the movement to teach literature in ele- 
mentary schools which has resulted in the establishment in the 
New York public schools of the largest circulating library in 
the world—nearly 7,000,000 volumes a year; the movement to 
put the whole child to school by teaching drawing and manual 
training; the movement to establish trade or industrial educa- 
tion, and the last of our great public-school reforms, to care 
for children who are defective, mentally or physically, as the 
semi-imbecile, the deaf, the dumb, the blind, and the crippled. 
All these movements have had the same history. Some re- 
former commenced the work. It proved its worth by actual 
trial. It began with the opposition of the public. It has pro- 
ceeded with constantly increasing efficiency and has been ac- 
corded constantly increasing support. So it will be with sim- 
plified spelling. The first thing to do is to secure permission 
from the Board of Education to teach it in our schools. There 
if it will really accomplish what we believe it will accomplish 
—if it will save a year’s time and labor in learning to read and 
write—if it will turn out our children better equipped with 
that power of reasoning understandingly which is necessary for 











RAIN, HOOFS, 


AND WHIP. 


(1) The hydrophon, a drum filled with pebbles to produce the noise of falling rain. 
Chinese wooden drum, beaten with canes, imitating the clattering of horse’s hoofs or the steps 
(3) A wooden rattle that imitates the cracking of a whip. 


of jig-dancing. 


a child to possess in a land of self-government, if it will assist 
our children in learning to think and so to be self-reliant, if it 
will make of each child a more efficient human being—for that is 
the ultimate test to which every school reform must be brought 


-then the work in the schools will educate public opinion, it 
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will receive the enthusiastic support of citizens of every class 
and kind. Simplified spelling will repeat the history of the 
kindergarten and the high school, of manual training and 
physical training.” 


Mr. Maxwell is not, however, precipitate in his advocacy of 


change. He does not advise 


the attempt to be made “ to- 
day or to-morrow ” 


“Just at present the time 
is notopportune. Our pub- 
lic-school system in this city 
is {confronted by a great 
peril. Our Mayor has caused 
to be laid before the legisla- 
ture anew city charter. This 
charter contains an educa- 
tional chapter which reso- 
lutely turns its back upon the 
best educational experience 
of the last hundred years. It 
provides for a paid board of 
education instead of the vol- 
untary service that has 
brought numbers of our fore- 
most citizens to work for 
the public schools. It pro- 
vides that this paid board of 
education shall be subject in 
all things to a purely politi- 
cal board of estimate and 
apportionment. It removes 
from professional teachers 
every vestige of initiative 
which they now possess to 
control educational reforms, 
tho it may be truly said that 
every educational reform has 
originated with those who 
have made teaching the busi- 
ness of their lives. And yet 
I do not feel alarmed, be- 
cause I know that the people, who are always sound at heart, 
will not permit the schools that are theirs to be permanently 
disabled. For a time, it may be, we shall have to make a 
desperate fight to hold the ground we have gained, but I have 
no fear for the final issue. When that fight has been fought and 
won, then will be the time to strike for the next great reform 
in school-work—the teaching of simplified spelling. In the 
mean time it is our business to get ready for the opportunity' 
when it is presented. 

“No subject can make any substantial progress in elementary 
schools until it has been reduced to a serviceable teaching form 
—in plain words, until it has been put into 
a good working text-book. The writings of 
the great philologists, both those who are 
physically present in this room and those who 
are with us in spirit, have been invaluable in 
preparing the way. They are those who go 
before to make our paths straight. They 
have done much, but they wil! do incompar- 
ably more if they will issue, clothed in the 
authority of their great names, a spelling- 
book in simplified spelling that will surpass 
in teaching method any spelling-book now on 
the market. Every religion that has made 
great headway in the world has put its doc- 
trines into a catechism for the young; every 
subject that is successfully taught in the 
schools has its text-book for the teacher and 
its text-book for the pupil; and so must it be 
with simplified spelling. Scoffers will laugh 
and point the finger of scorn when they hear 
of a project to have this society, that 
numbers so many great names, produce s0 
apparently insignificant a thing as a spelling- 
book oraprimer. They may even have learn- 
ing enough to indulge in the hackneyed quotation and tell us that 
the mountain has been in labor and brought forth a mouse. 
They forget that the primer is the chief pillar of our modern 
civilization and that the mouse may gnaw the cords of ignorance 
and prejudice that bind the sleeping lion of our own city masses.” 
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STRAUSS’S CHIMES. 


In his orchestra they appear on a 
scale larger than elsewhere. 
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STRAUSS'S NEW INSTRUMENTS 


GERMAN writer doubts whether Strauss, when he 
A enlarged the orchestra of Beethoven and Wagner, by 

introducing the new instruments shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations, has really enriched it. He thinks that 
Strauss was possibly misled by Wagner, who did indeed intro- 
duce new musical instruments to express his ideas; but Wag- 
ner’s instruments produced musical sounds, not noise, says this 
writer in the Jllustrirte Zeitung (Berlin). Beethoven, too, we 
are reminded, introduced the sounds of nature in his * Pastoral 
Symphony.” But Strauss, in doing likewise— 


“forgets that the only legitimate object of art in general is 
the representation of the beautiful. There are sounds in nature 
that are unquestionably beautiful, such as the singing of birds, 
but no common mortal, except perhaps Mr. Strauss, will attrib- 
ute musical beauty to the noise of falling rain, to the clatter- 
ing of hoofs, or the report of a gun. And Mr. Strauss forgets 
that classic art consists in the representation of a great and 
beautiful thought, exprest in the most perfect manner, with 
the smallest amount of means.” 


There is nothing more remarkable in modern musical produc- 
tions, this writer further observes, than “the proportion of 
depth and magnitude of thought to the amount of means needed 
to produce them.” Further: 


“If we should, for instance, honor Richard Strauss or Gustav 
Mahler, by comparing their compositions with these of Bee- 
thoven in reference to means used and effects obtained, we 
might find that proportions between the two have been exactly 
reversed. 

“Beethoven, in order to erect his most gigantic musical 
structure, the first movement of his ‘ Ninth Symphony,’ made 
use of what would be called nowadays a small orchestra. 
It contained the usual string, wood, and brass instruments, the 
latter not even including a trombone. Yet this scantiness of 


means for the expression of thought was no obstacle for the 
genius of Beethoven in giving to the world the deepest and 
most imposing symphonic creation, which now and forever will 
excite the admiration of him ‘ who is touched by harmony of 
It is the boldness in his construction of periods, his 


sounds.’ 
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FLOOD, LIGHTNING, AND CYMBALS. 


(4) A drum rubbed with brushes to imitate the sound of rushing water or escaping steam. 
(6) A Tubaphon, consisting 
of small metal tubes resting on a wooden frame, used to give the effect of miniature chimes. 


(5) Lightning cymbal, to supplement the thundering drum. 


thythm, and his energy in the polyphonic treatment of mo- 
tives, simple and unpretentious as they are, which captivate 
the ear of the listener, and not the deafening noise of a 
multitude of instruments, which were never intended for the 
production of musical sounds.”—Translation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 
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DANGERS OF LITERARY PRUDERY 


NOTHER movement for a species of literary censorship 
A in England has called forth a spirited protest against 
“the schoolroom standard ” of literature from a writer 
in the London Daily Mail. This champion of freedom warns 
us that historically extreme ‘“ Puritanism ” 
prelude to degra- 
license, and 
that our real dan- 
ger lies in an exag- 
gerated reticence 
which _ stimulates 
unhealthy curiosity 
and prurience. The 
immediate cause of 
his protest was the 
publication of a 
manifesto in which 
the signers inclu- 
ding several persons 
of moderate dis- 
tinction, express 
their desire, im- 
mediately by pres- 
sure and ultimately 
by legislation, to 
prevent and prohibit 
the sale of fiction 
which in their opin- 
ion is “unfit for 
perusal by any mod- 
est girl.” For, they 
hold, what is “unfit for a modest girl” must likewise “do 
untold harm to the moral character of all readers.” 

This “schoolroom standard,” the protesting writer argues, 
would certainly lead to the suppression of “ Romeo and Juliet” 
and other Shakespearian plays, “ and surely that 
would be a pity.” Continuing, he says: 


has been a 


ding 








THUNDER AND ARTILLERY. 


Strauss’s orchestra employs this instrument 
to produce a peal of thunder or the roar of 
great guns. 


“Of course no one will deny that the literature 
with which the signatories are mainly concerned 
is, in many respects, very different from Shake- 
speare—notably different in artistic merit. Some 
of us are disposed to think that English fiction 
has, in the last decade, reached its nadir. But is 
it not possible that remedies, like that which the 
signatories propose, will merely aggravate the 
disease? And is it not further possible that the 
state of mind which has suggested this remedy 
is, in some measure, the cause of the disease ? 
The unrestricted Elizabethans produced master- 
pieces; then ‘a few years afterward,’ to quote 
Matthew Arnold—the least licentious of men— 
‘the great English middle class, whose intelligent 
sympathy had upheld a Shakespeare, entered the 
prison of Puritanism.’ What was their first act 
upon emerging? To produce the loathsome com- 
edy of the Restoration. Nobody will doubt that 
Wycherley and Vanbrugh were the result of a re- 
action. May we not now be passing through a 
similar stage—feeling the reaction from that in- 
describably ‘smug’ period in English literature 
which has made the term ‘mid-Victorian’ a 
by-word ? 

“The virile Englishman of the sixteenth cen- 
tury would never have tolerated the nauseating 
fiction which is produced in this country to-day. 
But that, one would venture to suggest, was because of his 
virility, because of his strong and honest grappling with 
the problems of existence. Cultivate, as you have for half 
a century been cultivating, a shame-faced public, and, human 
nature being what it is, their modesty will soon develop 
into a prurient curiosity which a depraved literature will be 
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produced to satisfy. Of course there are undoubtedly topics 
suitable for discussion among honest and healthy adults which 
could not properly be discust by ‘ modest girls ’ or ‘ right-minded 
lads.’ But as regards the latter, at any rate, it would seem 
quite possible that the fault of the present system of education 
lies in the direction of reticence rather than of candor.” 


He then quotes Mr. A. C. Benson in opposition to cowardly 
reticence in the moral education of boys, and goes on to say of 
the manifesto: 


“It is earnestly to be hoped that a generally thoughtless pub- 
lic will realize how objectionable such proposals are: first, be- 
cause they attempt to impose the schoolroom standard on artis- 
tic production; secondly, because they tend to promote an 
unhealthy condition in the public mind; and, thirdly, because 
they encourage, if they do not actually teach, a deplorable at- 
titude of exaggerated reticence in the education of the young.” 





TENOR MADNESS OF ALL TIMES 


EWSPAPER writers talk of the “Caruso madness” as 
N a modern malady ; but it differs from ancient afflictions 
only in the object that furnishes the microbe. So 
we must:believe from Mr. Louis C. Elson’s account of how “ in 
all ages and countries, mankind has been prone to idolize the 
possessor of ‘a phenomenal voice.” In ancient Rome the entire 
populace-would often be captivated with the high voice of this 
or that great singer, usually a slave from Cadiz. The post of 
“ choregus,” or lédder of the chorus, in old Roman and Grecian 
plays, was.much sought after by rich men, who went to no end 
of expense to gét good vocalists and rich costumes in the hope 
of earning. the..]aurel wreath in return. When we compare 
some of these habits of ancient days, as Mr. Elson reviews them 
in The Musician (Boston), with our, own exploits with operatic 
favorites, we find a sympathetic bond with the past. In Rome, 
Mr. Elson points out, the. vocal fashion was set by no less a 
person than the Emperor Nero himself, and he seems to have 
had some of the foibles that are attributed to prima donnas: 


“We get avery good glimpse at the vocal customs of ancient 
days by studying the life of this monarch. His songs were 
often dramatic monologues, sometimes four or five hours long. 
It was no joke to be in the audience in those times, for the 
Emperor posted his soldiers right and left to watch if anybody 
yawned or tried to go out, and any exhibition of impatience or 
boredom was speedily settled by killing the offender. Yet.per- 
sons occasionally jumped from the windows and thus escaped, 
according to Suetonius. 

“Nero’s singing-teacher occasionally gave him exercises in 
which he was to lie flat upon his back and breathe and sing 
with heavy sheets of lead upon his stomach. If he spoke too 
loudly or ran any danger of hurting his voice in giving an ad- 
dress, an especial slave in attendance was ordered to clap a 
napkin over his lips to restrain him. Nero loved to receive 
recompense for his songs, not from any avarice, but from the 
fact that this stamped his artistic value. The senators of Rome 
more than once took advantage of this foible and engaged the 
Emperor to appear in a soirée musicale in their palaces. On 
one occasion he was offered 1,000,000 sesterces for a single ap- 
pearance. As this sum would be equivalent to $37,500 of our 
money this may stand as the highest salary ever paid to a 
singer and causes the rewards of even a Patti to seem small.” 


Mr. Caruso’s frequent troubles with his voice have been at- 
tributed in some quarters to his growing habit of singing too 
loudly and so straining the vocal cords. This also was a vice of 
ancient days, for Mr. Elson says “ much of the ancient solo-sing- 
ing was very loud and very high.” He has some curious facts 
to relate about the ancient study of the hygiene of the voice: 


“ Certain songs in Athens, called ‘ Orthian,’ were altogether 
in the highest register and so dangerous that Plutarch, the 
singing teacher, warned his pupils of the danger of bringing 
on convulsions, or hernia, in singing them. The Phonarci, or 
vocal teachers, of that epoch trained both singers and orators, 
and in fact oratory was then but aspecies of chanting. Cicero, 
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the great orator, always had a slave behind him, to sound the 
pitch at intervals, during his addresses. Demosthenes chanted 
his orations. 

“In ancient Athens the singers often used a demulcent con- 
taining gum tragacanth. Onions and garlic were considered 
beneficial to the voice. Eels and starchy vegetables were also 
recommended. Cubebs, gum arabic, gum tragacanth, extract 
of pine, oil of almonds, and thyme oil, were among the reme- 
dies and preservatives used by the Athenian public singers. 

“Our modern opera singers have not changed much from such 
remedies. Yet there is much difference among operatic stars 
as to what is best to use for toning up the throat. In a long 
career as musical critic the present writer has been brought in 
contact with many vocal celebrities and has garnered up some 
of their favorite prescriptions. Here are a few of them: 

“ A very prominent English tenor used sherry and egg shaken 
up just before going on the stage. A celebrated alto pinned 
her faith upon cold tea with a slice of lemon squeezed into it. 
A distinguished baritone believed that a few raw oysters were 
beneficial to the song following after them. Usually all doctors 
agree that smoking dries the throat and is prejudicial to good 
singing, but two eminent basses, one German and one English, 
constantly smoked in the green-room, one of them telling the 
present writer that he believed it kept the throat warm and 
prevented taking cold. One great Swedish soprano would often 
eat, or at least chew, a salt pickle before going on to sing. In 
short, scarcely any two singers seem to agree upon a prescrip- 
tion in this important matter. Yet a single exception may be 
made here. Three very prominent singers, one of them the 
greatest living soprano, have turned to light drafts of cham- 
pagne when singing under a cold or in a fatigued condition.” 


To the unmusical the memory feats displayed by operatic 
singers offer something for marvel. It was an easier matter 
to learn and retain a role in days when pleasing tunes or flow- 
ing harmonies were sung. Yet when once the difficult réles 
are studied, says this writer, it is almost impossible to forget 
them: 


“This is particularly the case with the operas of Wagner. 
The present writer was once in company with Edouard and 
Jean De Reszke when the topic of Wagnerian réles was 
broached. At that time both were studying parts in ‘ Tristan 
und Isolde’ in German. They said that if a few measures of 
their part in the opera were to be played on the piano they 
could instantly continue the music without further prompting. 
This test was applied in various parts of the opera and invari- 
ably met with perfect success. 

“With one more instance of the tenacity with which a Wag- 
nerian réle clings to the memory, and a very remarkable one, 
we may draw our operatic romance to a close. 

“It was in Boston, some dozen years ago, that Walter Dam- 
rosch, with a strong German company, was giving opera at the 
Boston Theater. ‘ Lohengrin’ was the opera of the evening 
when the tenor who was to have been the Knight of the Swan 
was suddenly incapacitated. A tremendous audience was pres- 
ent and it meant disaster to dismiss them. A speech was made 
informing them that Max Alvary had been sent for and would 
probably appear in the course of half-an-hour. But Alvary 
would not come at such short notice and blank despair was 
settling down upon all concerned. Then the business manager 
of the theater, Mr. Fred E. Pond, remembered that there was 
a tenor performing at the Castle Square Theater, who had long 
before sang the part of Lohengrin. Upon this hint two men 
started for that theater in a cab, carrying the armor of the 
hero along with them. Barron Berthald, the tenor, was then 
upon the stage, singing in the first act of ‘ Bonnie Prince 
Charlie.’ A hurried consultation with the management was 
held, and when the Scottish hero came off he was seized upon, 
and to his great astonishment rushed into the cab. They took 
off his kilts and clothed him in his armor, while they were ex- 
plaining what was wanted of him. To their delight he con- 
sented to make the trial.’ In a very few moments he was upon 
the stage of the Boston Theater, singing Lohengrin, without 
rehearsal, a part that he had not-sung in half a dozen years. 
The present writer remembers well how his voice trembled as 
he began his ‘ Farewell to the Swan.’ The fear was but 
momentary, however, for within half an hour of the time that 
he had been singing in English and in kilts, he was singing in 
German and in glittering armor, and his evening, which began 
with Bonnie Prince Charlie, ended triumphantly with Lohen- 
grin, a very decisive proof that. the music of Wagt.er, once 
learned, can never be forgotten.” . 
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“OUR NEIGHBOR” IN MEXICO 


OMEHOW good will ultimately come from the present 
S manifestations of discontent south of the Rio Grande, be- 

lieves the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Mexico, the 
Rt. Rev. Henry D. Aves. Not the least of these coming 
penefits, he writes in The Churchman (New York), will be the 
fact that the American will come to know 
better, and to respond more freely, to the 
needs of his Mexican brother. Certain social 
and industrial conditions exist in Mexico 
which must be remedied before its Govern- 
ment “ can ever hope to rest on a basis of per- 
manent stability.” The better knowledge of 
these conditions that people in the United 
States will gain by reason of the present out- 
break will not only give them “a more gen- 
eral, intelligent, and sympathetic appreciation 
of the great fundamental needs from which 
Mexico is suffering to-day both as a people 
and as a nation,” but will also, believes the 
Bishop, “ quicken in them a livelier sense of 
neighborly responsibility and a deeper desire 
to render neighborly service.” Indeed, we 
are told, it is largely because of the American 
resident’s failure hitherto to recognize the 
human element in the land he is commer- 
cially exploiting that there has been a rising 
tide of animosity toward the “Gringo” in 
Mexico. The writer continues: 


aa 


“Much is said of the splendid part Ameri- 
can enterprise has played in the development 
of the natural resources of Mexico—the rail- 
roads built, the mines and forests opened, the 
oil, rubber, and fiber industries planted, the 
water-power harnessed, the irrigation plants 
established, etc.; and it is all quite true. American capital, 
enterprise, vision, venture, and push have done very much 
toward forcing the land to yield its increase. 

“ But the shield bearing this truth has its other side and color, 
and from the viewpoint of the thoughtful native, who is jealous 
for his people and nation, it looks more like an intrusive ex- 
ploitation—an industrial invasion and spoliation of rich re- 
sources by a peop]2 to whom they do not naturally belong. And 
the Government is faulted for thus giving to foreigners conces- 
sions that admit them to the chief sources of the country’s 
riches; and the grievance has voiced itself with growing loud- 
ness in what has Vecome a political slogan: ‘ Mexico for Mexi- 
cans! Down with the Gringo!’” 


“Sadly small” has been the interest shown by Americans in 
the “ welfare of Mexico as a nation.” Bishop Aves goes on: 


“We are told that little less than a billion of American dollars 
are invested in the development of the material resources of 
Mexico. Great things have been done, certainly ; and yet Hum- 
boldt’s saying of a hundred years ago is true to-day: ‘ Mexico 
isa beggar sitting ona bag of gold.’ Andif the governmental 
fabric is felt to tremble a bit ominously to-day, may it not be 
because the ‘ beggar’ has been forgotten in the eager interest 
for his ‘ bag of gold’ ? 

“It is fair to believe that very many of the Americans who 
represent large financial interests in Mexico, and who are 
credited with having done very much for the country’s material 
prosperity, would have done more than they have done for the 
social, industrial, and educational interests of the people, if 
they had but realized, as the present trouble may help us to do, 
the importance of the human element in a country’s develop- 
ment, prosperity, and national stability.” 


The Bishop then proceeds to show what has been left undone 
of those things which we ought to have done for the welfare 
of our Mexican neighbors: 





By courtesy of © Tne hurchuan,** 
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Who shows that Americans have 
been too. neglectful of the welfare of 
Mexicans while trying to profit by 
their rich natural resources. 


“ Of all the great American mining and smelting companies 
delving after gold and silver in Mexico, not one, so far as I am 
able to learn, has placed here an institution of any kind for the 
intellectual, moral, social, or spiritual betterment of the people. 
The Spaniards did better than that. Notsc very long ago an 
American oil company entered Mexico and created a market 
for itself by giving away its lamps, filled and lighted (how 
wise are the children of this world!), and since then they have 
developed not only a market but a field from 
which untold fortunes have been realized, and 
yet, if there is a single institution, school, 
home, hospital, library in this country that 
represents the humane interest of any mem- 
ber of that great corporation in the millions 
of poverty-stricken people here sitting in 
darkness, itis not generally known. Amer- 
ican iron interests in Mexico have been great. 
The name of one good and great iron master 
is stamped on the thousands of miles of steel 
rails that span the Republic; and yet there 
is no monument to the beneficence of that 
good name among all the destitute and illit- 
erate millions that represent two-thirds of the 
social fabric of the nation. 

“Aside from a few mission chapels, 
schools, and hospitals, two or three branches 
of the Y. M. C. A., anda Crittendon Home, 
there is little to remind the Mexican that his 
robust and prosperous brother beyond the Rio 
Bravo has any interest in his personal welfare. 
And yet, if the present strife—whatever may 
be its outcome—will only call the attention of 
that brother at the North to the fact that he 
is his brother’s keeper in a more intimate 
and personal sense than is contemplated by 
the Monroe Doctrine; if it will show him that 
the best help that can be offered to this 
country, because the help it most needs, is 
help to strengthen the foundations upon which 
its Government must rest if it is ever to rest 
securely—a moral, social, and educational 
help in the development of its people into a 
righteous, intelligent, patriotic, and peace- 
loving citizenship—then neither this nor the revolutions that 
may follow will be entirely in vain.” 


New Yors. 





JEWISH DEPENDENCE ON THE KING JAMES BIBLE— 
When those bishops and scholars, Puritans and High-Churchmen 
met in the drawing-rooms of Hampton Court Palace in January, 
1604, under the presidency of King James I., to prepare a new 
translation of the Bible, “what a pity it was,” says Rabbi 
J. Abelson in the London Jewish Chronicle, that there was not 
at least one rabbi to whom present-day Jews might point with 
pride. This, he adds, “is certainly England’s loss as well as 
ours; it-is one of the penalties she, like Spain, had to pay for 
banishing the Jews.” Thus to English-speaking Jews this 
year’s tercentenary joys “do not come unmixt with a note of 
disappointment ” ; 

“We have as yet no portable English-Jewish version of the 
Bible. This is a thousand pities. Our children and our theo- 
logical students are still condemned to draw their most vital 
spiritual nourishment from a Bible which, with all its ac- 
knowledged beauties and excellences, yet possesses features 
that are both alien to the staple things of our faith and contrary 
to the spirit of past and present Jewish accepted interpretation. 
There is a touch of tragic irony in the fact that we who have 
done so much in the past to give others a Bible, can do so little 
in the present to give ourselves one. Perhaps the present ter- 
centenary will remind us that it is time to rake up the slum- 
bering embers. The fire is there, surely enough. The flame 
will come, let only the craftsman apply the match.” 


But the Jew can not help pointing with pride to the depend- 
ence of the learned translators of the Bible in all ages “ upon 
the extent and accuracy of their Hebrew scholarship ” 
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“Hebrew is the casket which held the treasure. All honor 
to the learned translators for their skill in unlocking the casket 
and dowering the world with its priceless contents! But honor 
to us also in that it is our own national tongue that has thus 
made the larger world outside us its debtor forever!” 


St. Jerome, in preparing the Latin translation of the Scrip- 
tures, known as the Vulgate, sought instruction from Jewish 


teachers. Moreover: 


“He mingled freely with Jews in order to get a correct idea 
of the Jewish pronunciation of Hebrew—which, however, he 
never succeeded in obtaining. And altho his success in render- 
ing the Hebrew Old Testament into Latin gained for him the 
reputation of being the greatest Christian Hebraist of his time, 
this was only relatively to the fact of his being a Christian. 
Weighed by Jewish standards his knowledge was faulty, and 
hence, his exegesis was defective. But altho his general feel- 
ing toward the Jews was anything but friendly, he had the 
grace in several of his prefaces to his translated books to ac- 
knowledge his deep debt to Jewish methods of interpretation.” 





THE Y.M.C. A. “SOCIALIZING THE 
COUNTRY” 


\, F THE agencies now at work to stem the cityward drift 
€ and keep the country boy on the farm, the Y. M. C. A. 
must be reckoned among the most effective, according 
to no less an authority than the Country Life Commission ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt. In its report the Commission 
even speaks for an extension of the Association’s present 
activities for the social and moral betterment of rural communi- 
ties, for “ there is apparently no other way to grip the hearts 
and lives of the boys and young men of the average country 
,neighborhood.” For fifteen years, it seems, the Y. M. C. A. 
has been constructing an organization for rural work in this 
country and Canada, which now extends to 52 counties in 22 
States and provinces, and reaches some 25,000 men and boys in 
750 different rural communities. Thus all over the country, 
writes Truman S. Vance in The Independent (New York), 
“county secretaries are gathering little groups of country and 
village young men and boys together for everything from Bible- 
study to amateur theatricals.” We read further: 


“ The singing-schools and debating clubs of former days, base- 
ball, banquets, or Bible-study are all religious work to these 





WHEN COMES THE TUG OF 


WAR. 


One event in the ‘‘community play-day,”’ under Y. M. C. A. auspices in a Vermont village. Among the zealous 
tuggers on the rope are a prominent Vermont politician and a State Agricultural Commissioner. 


young apostles of the religion of uplift. It is all done through 
a system of local leadership. Country doctors, bankers, and 
farmers give practical talks, socials and revivals are held, ex- 
hibits at country fairs and athletic meets, all are under the 
direction of local young men, who form a sort of holding com- 
pany for interdenominational and general community interests. 
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But the difficulties are great. I doubt exceedingly if any but 
country boys would regard as possible many of the things they 
do. Recently a little group of these young people essayed to 
give a clean little entertainment. There were but two build. 
ings in the community of a public nature, the schoolhouse, 
which was divided into two rooms, 16 by 20 feet each, and the 
church, which was not to be thought of. (Oh, that the country 
church, often the only building large enough to be a community 
center, would be dedicated to the whole service of God and not 
to only that narrow bit of it that priestcraft has imposed on us 
as the whole of it.) The play was finally given in the school- 
house. The partition between the rooms was sawed around, 

















THE NATIONAL SCOPE OF THE Y. M. C. A. COUNTY WORK. 

In the States in black, the State Y. M. C. A. organizations carry 
on the county work through trained experts. In the gray sec- 
tions such a plan has been adopted and many of the necessary 
men will be secured before the end of the year. 


hung on hinges, and swung up to the ceiling of one room, and 
seventy people were seated and as many more stood inside the 
building or outside to see the outcome of the first bit of com- 
munity effort in recent years. 

“There is need of but small equipment in this rural work. I 
know of alittle building 10 by 14 feet in which a group of four- 
teen held their debates, had their reading and social room, and 
met for weekly Bible-class. While only two per cent. of the 
counties in the United States have this work, the number is 
doubling every three years and increasing greatly in effective- 
ness. The principle of getting the people of each community 
under their own problems, yet having one or more paid men in 
each county to discover and train the local leaders, is undoubt- 
edly the right one. Their work of getting the names of thou- 
sands that leave the country and having them looked up and 
won by the churches and _ associa’ 
tions in the cities brings help and 
friends to them just at the time 
they most need them.” 


The crying need of the country, 
according to many writers on the 
“rural uplift,” is better social life. 
This the Y. M. C. A. tries to furnish 
—“to socialize the country.” To 
quote from a statement furnished 
by the editor of Rural Manhood 
(New York) : 


“It takes isolated communities 
and brings them together under the 
county work plan; it brings isolated 
individuals together in groups; it 
brings communities together in play, 
in intercommunity debates, in 
intercommunity agricultural con- 
tests, and in intereommunity church 
movements. It eliminates the tend- 
ency to social stratification, or the 
formation of cliques, which result 
naturally from a lack of social direction. A many-sided program 
of social activities is carried out, involving neighborhoods, 
various homes and families, boys and girls.” 


There is also a special effort made to show the discontented 
younger generation the possibilities of soil production. For 
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this purpose there are contests in corn-growing, poultry-raising, 
and fruit-growing, classes and demonstrations in potato-raising, 
dairying, reforestation, and stock-judging, To help in this 
work experts are secured from experiment stations and agri- 
cultural colleges: 


“One-day courses are set up in various communities. The 
county secretary accompanies the experts from community to 
community. In some of the regularly organized 
counties as many as fourteen and sixteen rural 
centers are organized. This forms a ready ap- 
proach to a discussion and a solution of the eco- 
nomic problems before the younger generation, 
through the extension department of agricultural 
colleges and similar institutions.” 

Rural recreation, “another great factor in 
achieving a healthy consummation of content and 
normal living,” is furnished through “* community 
play-days” and “carnivals.” Every one takes 
part, we are told—“ in one instance as high as 90 
per cent. of the entire community turned out to 
spend the day together, the girls in their partic- 
ular games, the boys in baseball and outdoor 
basketball, the smaller children in sand-boxes and 
other games.” 

Among the religious activities of the Y. M. C. 
A.’s county work are enumerated the starting of 
Bible-study classes, cooperation with the Sunday- 
school, and meetings in isolated neighborhoods. 
This is a very real phase of rural church federa- 
tion, declares Rural Manhood, “ the bringing together of com- 
munity forees—boys and young men—regardless of denomina- 
tional lines, and the working together for a community program 
involving the entire realm of economics, education, social life, 
civics, recreation, the home, and the spiritual forces.” 





CHRISTIANITY FACING ISLAM 


ERHAPS the greatest of all missionary problems is to 
Pp be found in Christianizing the followers of Mohammed. 

This problem was manfully faced at the second Confer- 
ence on Missions to Moslems held in Lucknow from January 23 
to 28. At the first meeting of this association at Cairo in 1906, 
we learn from The Church Missionary Gleaner (London), there 
were some 62 workers present. This year over 300 workers at- 
tended the gatherings, representing 54 organizations and socie- 
ties, and “ the educational and inspirational value of the Con- 
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YOUNG CORN JUDGES. 


The junior corn-judging class in a test held as part of a day’s schooling in farm problems at Manson, Iowa. 


ference to those who attended,” we read, “was very great.” 
Dr. Zwemer, the chairman, thus described the condition of the 
Moslem world: 


“ As our eyes sweep the horizon of all these lands dominated 
or imperiled by this great rival faith, each seems to stand out 
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as typical of one of the factors in the great problem. Morocco 
is typical of the degradation of Islam, Persia of its disintegra- 
tion, Arabia of its stagnation, Egypt of its attempted reforma- 
tion, China shows the neglect of Islam, Java the conversion of 
Islam, India the opportunity to reach Islam, Equatorial Africa 
its peril.” 


Of the general condition of Mohammedanism al] over the 
globe, as far as it is brought in contact with Christian teachers 





wadnk Rte 
A SOCIAL DINNER. 


Men and boys sitting together at a noon-day feast provided by their wives and mothers. 
This is one of the social features of a one-day Y. M. C. A. course in agriculture 


and secular educators, Canon Weitbrecht gives a luminous and 
comprehensive sketch in The Church 
(London), in which we read: 


Missionary Review 


“In Moslem countries the situation is changing. There are 
still a few states, such as Afghanistan, where the preaching or 
profession of Christianity simply means death. But in Persia, 
Turkey, and other quarters more or less of toleration has come, 
and, despite reactions, has come to stay. Itis remarkable that 
the order and security introduced by European governments 
has, on the whole, worked out in favor of the propagation of 
Islam. The way for the Moslem trader, the chief propagan- 
dist of Islam, has been opened into many a pagan territory 
which was closed to him before ; and the hostility of pagan tribes 
to the Moslem immigrant, which before found vent in forcible 
resistance, has been curbed by the establishment of settled 
government. In Egypt it was pointed out that the Coptic 
community is still at a disadvantage in the public schools, in 
having to pay for the religious instruction given to Moslems, 
while the instruction of Christian children is paid for by their 
parents and given outside school-hours. The pagan recruits of 
the Sudanese army are circumcised 
and made Mohammedans, and the 
Gordon College is a center of Mos- 
lem influence over a region in which 
Christian Missions are as yet for- 
bidden. One member went so far 
as to suggest’ that the missionary 
was better off under Moslem rule 
than under Christian, but this must 
have been on the principle that if 
you expect nothing you will not be 
disappointed.” 


Jy heh aS 

The steady progress of Moham- 
medanism in India, Africa, and 
Malaysia was discust at the Confer- 
ence, and on this expansion in so 
many regions Mr. Weitbrecht says: 


“In partly Christianized colonies, 
such as Demerara and Fiji, to which 
Mohammedan coolies emigrate, propaganda is carried on, and 
we were told that the Koran was being published in Fijian. 
Certainly the multiplication of vernacular transiations of the 
Koran during the last few years is a notable sign of the 
endeavor of Islam to adapt itself to modern conditions. Among 
other influences which have told in favor of Islam has been the 
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spread of languages like Malay and Swahili, written in the 
Arabic character and permeated by Mohammedan thought.” 


The question of missionaries and their proper intellectual 
equipment is ‘thus referred to by this writer: 


“ In considering the training of missionaries two complement- 
ary truths were recognized. First, we need a much larger pro- 
portion of missionaries trained in the language and literature 
of Islam than we now have, and such training may be given 
either in a center of the mission-field, such as Cairo, or at home 
before the missionary comes out. But it remains a fact that 
the mass of Mohammedans with whom the average missionary 
has to do know little of literature, and have to be approached 
in the simplest possible manner. Conversions from Islam to 
Christianity have in the great majority of cases been through 
the message of missionaries who knew no Arabic and little 
Moslem theology. Still the average missionary ought to be 
taught more of the religion with which he has to deal before 
he sets out on his calling than he is at present. 

“The need for missionaries of scholarly training was espe- 
cially emphasized by the session on literature. Intellectual 
awakening in the Moslem world has stimulated the production of 
literature for the believer, and presses in Egypt, India, and the 
Near East are pouring out journals, pamphlets, and books, not 
only in the vernaculars, but also in European languages, es- 
pecially English, to bring the Moslem up to date in modern 
life, whether religious or secular.” 


We also read in the New York Christian Advocate that— 


“ After protracted discussion the Conference agreed that the 
time had come for the establishment of a thoroughly furnished 
college for the special training of missionaries and workers 
among Moslems at Cairo, but that it should be ona cooperative 
or interdenominational basis. It was also recommended that 
provision should be made for setting apart men qualified and 
trained for the special work of producing literature for use in 
the proposed forward movements to meet the advance of Islam.” 





NOVELS THAT PREACH 


T IS only after a little reflection that one realizes that 
I almost every cause of righteousness, preached in this day, 

has its exposition in some form of fiction. The tract or 
sermon on philosophic, social, or theological subjects has its 
appeal, but not to the hurrying multitude outside the church 
doors. To them, however, the novel findsits way. There isan 
advantage in this form of presentation, as the Rev. Frederick 
Lynch points out in The Christian Work and Evangelist (New 
York). “ A truth, an idea, a gospel, a protest, gets added power 
through incarnation. Personality is joined to the message and 
it becomes very real.” The writer can “ convince the reader of 
his gospel by showing it in action, bringing forth beneficent 
results, or can persuade us of the horrible evil of a great in- 
justice by showing us the degradation it is actually working 
in the world.” Some specific instances attest the truth of these 
principles: 


“Should any one be inclined to doubt that the religion Robert 
Elsmere brings out of the deep waters through which he has 
been is not of sufficient vitality to accomplish the sustaining of 
a soul from ultimate despair, Mrs. Ward puts Robert, in the 
last third of the book, in a London mission, preaching his gos- 
pel of the following of Jesus in the sacrificial life as the great 
salvation of the soul, and shows how this gospel does grow pure 
souls and redeem wasted hearts. George Moore feels that his 
sermon against gambling may be set scornfully aside, but he 
shows us in ‘ Esther Waters’ what moral and physical havoc 
betting on the races actually produces, and one is compelled to 
believe. Practically every gospel is now being preached 
through the novel, every reform being urged, every evil being 
condemned. Liberal theology, international peace, the new 
social order, various phases of the gospel message, the brother- 
hood of man, the interpretation of Christ’s life, the new poli- 
tics, these and many other things are now being preached 
through the novel. War, intemperance, slavery, race hatreds, 
commercial and civic dishonesty, degradations and economic 
injustices, the social evil, autocracy, the prison system, the 
drug habit, these and many other evils are being laid bare and 
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attacked through the novel. Likewise the solution of many of 
the religious, social, and ethical problems that seriously engage 
our minds and souls is the common subject of the novel of our 
day. All that the preacher preaches from the pulpit or the 
tractarian urges in his pamphlet the novelist is preaching in 
his story. All that the reformer condemns from the platform 
and press, or would substitute for evil, is the burden of every 
other novel in our day. The novelist has become preacher, re- 
former, and prophet, and the novel is a tract in story.” 


An interesting grouping of these religious and social novels 
is made by the writer who divides them into five categories, 
The first are those novels where their authors have “ become 
possest with one great truth of Christianity ” and wish “to 
urge it so passionately that it will burn itself into the mind 
forever.” Thus: 


“Such a book is George Eliot’s ‘ Silas Marner,’ which is the 
gospel of the redemptive power of the sacrificial life. Itis love 
for others that saves us. Other novels written to impress this 
truth are Margaret Deland’s ‘The Awakening of Helena 
Ritchie’ and Frances Hodgson Burnett’s ‘ The Dawn of a To- 
morrow.’ Such a book is George MacDonald’s ‘ Robert Fal- 
coner,’ which is the gospel of the redemptive power of a great 
love received. Other novels written to preach this gospel] are 
Victor Hugo’s ‘ Les Misérables’ and Edna Lyall’s ‘ Donovan.’ 
The second group of these religious novels is those which por- 
tray the passage from doubt to faith. The classic instance of 
these is Mrs. Humphry Ward’s ‘ Robert Elsmere.’ But this has 
been a favorite theme of novelists during the last fifty years, 
and we have many others, such as Mrs. Ward’s ‘ David Grieve,’ 
J. G. Holland’s ‘ Arthur Bonnicastle,’ James Lane Allen’s ‘ The 
Reign of Law,’ Olive Schreiner’s ‘ Story of an African Farm,’ 
Gustav Frenssen’s ‘ Holyland,’ René Bazin’s ‘ The Barrier,’ 
George MacDonald’s ‘ David Elginbrod.’ And ‘ Robert Feal- 
eoner’ and ‘ Donovan’ also largely deal with this process. The 
third group deals with sin, its effect and its expiation. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s ‘The Scarlet Letter’ immediately 
comes to mind when we think of this subject. But many other 
novels have powerfully dealt with this problem, such stories as 
Maxwell Grey’s ‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland,’ George Eliot’s 
‘Adam Bede,’ George Moore’s ‘ Esther Waters,’ Thomas 
Hardy’s ‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles,’ and Tolstoy’s ‘ Resur- 
rection.’ ” 


The fourth group is “ composed of those which deal with great 
social problems and are written to effect some social reform or 
expose some great evil ”: 


“The best known of these is ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ but that 
has been followed by a host of others which exerted a powerful 
influence on society. One need mention only a few: Charles 
Kingsley’ s ‘ Alton Locke’ and ‘ Yeast,’ Charles Dickens’ 
‘Bleak House,’ Tolstoy’s ‘War and Peace,’ Baroness Bertha 
von Suttner’s ‘Lay Down Your Arms,’ Gustav Frenssen’s 
‘Peter Moore’s Journey to Southwest Africa,’ Marie Corelli’s 
‘ Absinthe,’ Edward A. Steiner’s‘ The Mediator,’ Upton Sin- 
clair’s ‘ The Jungle,’ and Fogazzaro’s trilogy, ‘ The Patriot,’ 
‘The Sinner,’ and ‘ The Saint.” Many dramas might also be 
added to this list. The fifth group is composed of those at- 
tempts to reproduce Christ under modern surroundings, in some 
instances simply picturing characters who live to-day absolutely 
in his spirit, in others bringing the Christ of Galilee into our 
modern times. It is only recently this has been attempted, 
and it has been attended with varying suecess. Perhaps the 
best of these is Fogazzaro’s ‘The Saint.’ Others which have 
been very widely read are Charles M. Sheldon’s ‘ In His Steps,’ 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward’s ‘ The Singular Life,’ Jerome 
K. Jerome’s ‘ The Passing of the Third Floor Back,’ Frederic 
Van Eden’s ‘ The Quest,’ and Charles Rann Kennedy’s ‘ The 
Servant in the House.’ The value of such attempts to repro- 
duce Christ’s life in our twentieth-century civilization is very 
largely determined by the reverent spirit of the author and his 
dramatic sensitiveness, so to speak. Every scene must be 
handled with the utmost delicacy, and yet must be related to 
the real life of our time. Where the novel has been written 
by one with this reverent spirit and exquisite sensibility no 
offense has often been given, and, as in the drama at Ober- 
Ammergau, great religious impressions may be conveyed. But 
to drag Christ into a novel or a drama, no matter under what 
disguise, for the simple sake of creating dramatic interest, is 
an insult and an affront to the millions who know him as their 
Lord.” 
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Don’t Throw Away 
Your Safety Razor Blades 


it.is better—and cheaper to keep them sharp. 
met American need with the most perfect little device for keeping dou- 
ble edge safety razor blades in perfect shaving condition. It is the 
one thing needed to make the safety razor perfect. The 


tropper 


will keep a double edge safety razor blade in perfect shaving condition indefinitely. 
The writer of this advertisement has been using one blade continuously since February 
1910 and is still getting perfect shaves from it every morning. The Twinplex will 
put old blades in condition, but it is better to start with a new blade and keep it sharp. 
You can do this in 30 seconds a day, for the T'winplex is 


Simple—Easy to insert blade 


Slip catch, lay blade on holder, close and turn— 
that’s all. No danger of cutting your hands. 
No chance of cutting the strop. Nothing could 
be simpler. 


Strops two edges at once 


and at every revolution reverses and strops the 


American ingenuity has 











Is small, complete in itself 
Takes up no more room than your razor. Re- 
quires no long strop or hook. Can be used at 
home, on train or in hotel with equal ease. 

Stops blade expense 


Pays for itself in less than a year by saving 
other side, without your removing blade You — blade money. Much cheaper and easier than 
in 30 seconds. No skill required—you can’t go —no chance of infection from exchanged 
wrong. blades. 
this quality in long strops selling for $3.50 
7 e and up. The Twinplex is sold complete by all 
r la satisfactory, it may be returned and money refunded 
any time within 30 days. It is guaranteed to last and give perfect serv- 
his name and $3.50 and we will send you one, carriage prepaid. If not 
satisfactory, return it at our expense and we will refund the full amount. 
—an attractive little book, fully illustrates and describes the Twinplex. It also tells 
what a barber does to his razor to always get a smooth shave. Write at once 


can insert blade, strop all edges and remove it sending blades away to be sharpened, and safer 
The leather on the Twinplex rollers is the 
30 Day very finest quality made. You will only find 
dealers for $3.50 ($4 in Canada). If not entirely 
ice for ten years. If your dealer has no Twinplex in stock, send us 
The Slickest Little Thing You Ever Saw 
for free copy. 


Twinplex Sales Co., 263 Srotiway, New York City” 


WDshaves 
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Judge Ben’ Lindsey 
Father of 


Denver’s Juvenile 
Court 


MAKES THIS COMMENT 


HAVE used your AutoStrop 

Safety Razor, and I cannot 
say enough for it. It has many 
advantages over other safety razors 
I haveseen. Itisquick and easy 
to strop, andthe expert stropping 
that it does, puts on an edge that gives 
me a delightful shave. I hope it meets 
with the success it deserves.”’ 
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SELLING SHAVING SATISFACTION Jadge “Ben” B. Lindsey 


Every dealer has a contract with us authorizing of Colorado 
him to refund your money if the razor doesn’t give 
entire satisfaction. 

$5 for an AutoStrop Razor will represent your 
total shaving expense for years, as a single blade 
often lasts six months to a year. Consists of silver- 
plated self-stropping razor, 12 fine steel blades, and 
strop, in handsome case. Price, complete, $5. 

If you put off getting an AutoStrop Safety Razor 
you'll forget to getit. Get one today, while you’re 
thinking of it. 

AutoStrop Safety Razor Company, 346 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
233 Coristine Building, Montreal; 61 New Oxford Street, London 


AutoSirop 


Raz EO 
STROPS a 


MOAR 
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Just Arrived 









New Gift Package 


It contains, in nine removable trays, in a single layer, 
the newest assortment of Whitman's Super Extra Choco- 
lates or Confections. Every one in plain view 
when the package is opened. The box 
is decorated in Old Rose 
and Gold. We call it the 


Pink of 
Perfection 
Package 


To be had of our special 
sales agents, everywhere, 
at one dollar. Or mailed 
to any address on receipt 
of the retail price, if no 
agent is near at hand. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Ino. 










Makers 
of Whitman's Instantaneous 
Chocolate. A sample tin mailed for 10 cents. 
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Albee, Helen R. The Gleam. genet Pp. 312. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.35 n 


Auerbach, Berthold. The Villa on “a Rhine. 
Translated by James Davis. Frontispiece. 12mo, 
pp. 990. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 
net. 


Benson, E. F. Account Rendered. 12mo, pp. 
367. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Bergson, Henri. Creative Evolution. Trans- 
lated by Arthur Mitchell. 8vo, pp. 407. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.50 net 


Berkeley, Comyns, and Bonner, Victor. A 
Text-Book of Gynecological Surgery. 8vo, pp. 
720. New York: Funk « Wagnalls Co. $6 net. 


Two eminent surgeons have here united 
their skill and experience as Physician and 
Assistant Obstetric Physician in the impor- 


tant Middlesex and Chelsea Hospitals, Eng- - 


land, in producing the most recent manual . 


on this subject which is within the reach 
of English-speaking practitioners. Surgical 
gynecology is dealt with in all its details— 
diagnosis, technic of operations, and after- 
treatment. The most important of such op- 
erations are detailed in their several stages 
and the processes made clearer by the aid of 
392 line-drawings in the text and 16 colored 
plates. The illustrations in the text are from 
sketches made by one of the authors, Dr, 
Victor Bonner. ‘ 
Betham-Edwards, Miss. French Men and 


Women and Books. eee, pp. 251. Chicago: A. 
C. McClurg & Co. $2.50. 


Miss eT has a wide knowl- 
edge of French literature and writes with 
verve and enthusiasm, altho not always with 
convincing judgment. Here, within the space 
of 251 pages, she has produced twelve some- 
what scrappy essays which she calls “nine- 
teenth-century essays.’ The last eleven of 
them seem like the tail of a kite intended to 
keep steadily afloat the first forty-one pages 
which contain her translations of French Do- 
mestic Poetry, which are not of the first 
quality. -In her treatment of Balzac and 
Madam Hanska she does not appear to have 
had access to the latest published materials, 
and the rest of the essays read more like notes, 
or brief newspaper articles, than clear and 
deliberate efforts of criticism. Such a col- 
lection of odds and ends seems to us un- 
worthy of her position as officier de l’instruc- 
tion publique de France, nor of the reputation 
she has acquired through some earlier works. 
The best features of the book are its beauti- 
ful manufacture and the eight fine portraits. 
Perhaps the most interesting of these chap- 
ters is that on Reinach’s history of the Drey- 
fus affair, in which, however, there is nothing 
new. 

Carmen Sylva (Elizabeth of Rumania). From 


Memorys Shrine. 8vo, pp. 270. Philadelphia: 
J.B. Lippincott & Co. $2.50 net. 


The German princess who became a Queen 
of Rumania never lost her German cast of 
mind, sentimental and sometimes melancholy. 
The folk-lore, scenery, and story of her 
adopted country she saw through the eyes 
of Heine and Uhland. Sometimes we sus- 
pect that expatriation, with all its advan- 
tages to her, affected her as a new soil and a 
new climate affect a transplanted flower. 
But her life was and is beautiful as her wri- 
tings are. The present volume is written on 
a somewhat novel plan. She speaks of the 
storehouse of her memory as “this cemetery 


(Continued on page 792.) 





For Impaired Nerve Force 
e Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Tak 
P hiladelphia, USA o | me quiets and strengthens the nerves, relieves ex- 


austion, headache and impaired digestion, 
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An Old Joke with A New Moral 


(NOTE: This joke in various forms has been sent to the makers of Pompeian Massage Cream by several hundred people. Hence the 
following must be pretty true to life:) 
He: Please hand me my Pompeian, dearest. 
She: Your Pompeian! Why, this is a family jar. 
He: If you don’t buy your own Pompeian pretty quick there WILL be a FAMILY JAR in this house! 


Moral. It is a wise family where both husband and wife not only appreciate the merits and benefits of Pompeian Massage 
Cream, but also realize that Pompeian Massage Cream differs entirely from ‘‘cold’’ or ‘‘disappearing creams’’ in purpose, 
use and results. Since nearly every family uses some face cream, you should know the difference between Pompeian and 

cold’? creams in order to get the best results. 


1. Will it get into the pores and after a 
Will Your Face Cream 








2. Will it bring a natural, healthy glow to 
the face? Pompeian will—it is so scientific- 


few moments of massaging, ro// out, laden 
Bring These Results? 











3. Will your face cream remove the dried 
skin tissues, which cause so many of the dull, 
sallow, lifeless complexions? Pompeian will, 


with dust and other infecting matter, which 
cause so many complexion ills? Pompeian 
will, 

4. Will your face cream work without 
clogging the pores or leaving any greasy, sticky 
or shiny after-effect ? Pompeian will. 


ally made that a slight invigorating friction in- 
duces the rosy circulation through your cheeks. 

5. Briefly, will it transform an unattractive 
skin into one that indicates the ‘‘clean-cut”’ 
man or the ‘‘ deliciously clean” woman? 
Pompeian surely will. 


“Don’t envy a good complexion—use Pompeian and have one.” 





**Cold,’’ ‘‘grease,’’ or ‘‘disappearing creams’’ are good for cold cream uses. 
completely cleansing massage cream—get Pompeian. 


POMPEIA 


All dealers 
50c, 75¢ and $1 





Trial Jar and Art Picture, both sent for 10c. 
(stamps or coin), for postage and packing. 


For years you have heard of Pompeian’s merits and ‘ 


benefits. To get you to act now, we will send a 
‘*Pompeian Beauty’? Art Picture, 
in exquisite colors, with each trial 
jar. This is a rare offer. The 
““Pompeian Beauty’’ is very 
expensive and immensely popular. 
Clip coupon now. 


But when you want an invigorating, 


MASSAGE 
CREAM 


Cut along this line, fill in and mail today. 


It has no substitutes ‘‘just as good.’”’ 











The Pompeian Mfg. Co. 
15 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gentlemen :—Enclosed find toc. (stamps or coin), for postage and acking 
for which please send me a trial jar of Pompeian and a “ Pompeian Beauty 
Art Picture. 





AAreSS ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccvcvcccccscosccceccccscscesscenees ° 
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Ingersoll- 


3; aA ey 
7 and 15 Jewels 





TO GET A WATCH that will 
keep time as well as the Ingersoll- 
Trenton, you must buy an Inger- 
soll-Trenton—or pay more. 

There is no other watch at the 
price of the Ingersoll-Trenton— 
$5.00 to $19.00—which will keep as 


good time. ‘There is no watch at 
any price that will keep more than 
a very small fraction better time. 

To get that infinitely small frac- 
tion of accuracy makes your watch 
cost ten times as much as the 
Ingersoll-Trenton—and that smal] 
fraction is not really of value in the 
day’s work. In other words, an 
Ingersoll-Trenton at, say, $9.00 is 
a good enough watch for any- 
body. Sold only by responsible 
jewelers. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


17 ASHLAND BUILDING, NEW YORK 


$599 to $129 
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of mine,’’ where she “holds commune with 
her beloved dead.”’ She says: 

“As in thought, I stand before each grave 
in turn, gazing with the spirit’s eyes upon the 
dear form so clearly recognizable under the 
flowers I have strewn above it, I would fain 
retrace for others than myself every line of 
the features I know so well, that all you to 
whom I speak may learn to know and love 
them also.”’ 

The first person she describes her impres- 
sion of is Clara Schumann, the pianist, who 
always sent for the child princess when going 
to practise. 

“T let myself be propt up with cushions in 
the corner of the room, where I could listen 
undisturbed. It was as if I was being slowly 
awakened from a deathlike trance and being 
brought back to an interest in life again by 
the strain of that exquisite music.” 

In the same earnest, almost passionate and 
personal, strain she dwells upon her associa- 
tion with other celebrities, such as Bunsen 
and Karl Sohn, the portrait-painter, and 
among her relations her grandmama and 
brother Otto. The author adds many por- 
traits to her letter-press, several being pic- 
tures of her beautiful self. The book is in- 
tensely interesting and is well translated from 
the German by Edith Hopkirk. 

Catholic Encyclopedia, The. 


lustrated. Vols. IX.-X. New 
Appleton Co. 


This admirable Encyclopedia steadily 
maintains with each new volume the dis- 
tinctive excellences established by preceding 
ones. The interest and importance of suc- 
ceeding volumes lie in the character and 
treatment of the titles found in each, and in 
their greater or lesser appeal to the public. 
More especially is this the case where the non- 
Catholic public is concerned. Whether a 
reader is acquainted with the subject-matter 
and has strongly established convictions in 
regard to the substantial points set forth, or 
has only the general interest and informa- 
tion of those comprized under the appella- 
tion of lector benevolus, it remains a gratifi- 
cation, source of profit, and an intellectual 
stimulus to any cultivated or earnest per- 
son to learn the view-point of a body as 
ancient and important as the Catholic Church. 

Naturally, the several volumes have more 
or less interest in this respect, in proportion 
to the greater number of important articles 
which the classification assembles within their 
pages. 

In this regard, the last two volumes con- 
tain a goodly number of topics of primary 
interest. The initial article in Vol. X. is on 
the “Mass,” the Sacrifice of the New Law, 
which, according to Catholic belief, is the 
continuation of sacrifice on Calvary. The 
importance of the article is evident to any 
one who comprehends the part which sacri- 
fice has in religious beliefs and practise. The 
subject is very thoroughly treated, being one 
of the longest articles; it runs through sev- 
eral scores of pages. ‘Monasticism’? and 
“Monasteries,” as treated by several writers, 
are even longer. Dom Gasquet, Abbot Presi- 
dent of the English Benedictine Congrega- 
tion, deals interestingly with that phase of 
Henry VIII.’s reforming zeal which was 
devoted to the suppression of English monas- 
teries, and the consequent replenishing of his 
royal pocket. 

“Matter,” “Materialism,” and “Miracles” 
are set forth by Francis Aveling, Dr. Con- 
stantin Gutberlet, of the Seminary of Fulda, 
in Germany, and John T. Driscoll, respect- 


Quarto. _ Il- 
York: Robert 
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ively. In ‘“ Molina” and “Molinism”’ are 
presented the views on Grace of the Society of 
Jesus. Between the Jesuits and the Thomists 
a subtle and intense controversy has been 
waged on this important question, in which 
freedom of the human will and predestina- 
tion are at issue. 

The article on “ Modernism,” showing the 
attempt to modify, at the beginning of this 
century, the Catholic standpoint and adapt 
the church to “the humanitarian tendencies 
of contemporary society,” is particularly in- 
teresting, as the latest discussion in this di- 
rection. Pius X., the reigning Pontiff, in his 
encyclical “ Pascendi,” of September 8, 1997, 
says “Modernism embraces every heresy.” 
The Abbate Cavallanti (“Modernismo e 
Modernisti’’) describes it as “a morbid state 
of conscience among Catholics, and especially 
young Catholics.” The subject suggests 
Sabatier, Fogazzaro, the late Father Tyrrell, 
S. J., and others. 

“Mohammedanism” and “Mohammed” 
are treated by Father Oussani, a professor at 
the New York Theological Seminary at Dun- 
woodie, while “ Mormons’’—religionists about 
whom the United States aré now much con- 
cerned—are dealt with by the editor of The 
Intermountain Catholic, of Salt Lake City, 
who is a doctor of theology as well as a news- 
paper man. “Catholic Missions” offer as 
extensive a theme as may be conceived, since 
in them has centered a primary object of the 
energy of the Church from the time of Christ 
to the present day. 

The biographical articles as usual afford 
matter of most general interest. These la- 
test two volumes include among many of im- 
portance: Cardinal Newman, St. George 
Mivart, Leo X., Paul Littré, Mary Stuart, 
Napoleon III., Montalembert, Pére Mon- 
sabré. Points of special interest may often 
be elucidated by a reading of these biog- 
raphies. The poise and veracity of the wri- 
ters carry conviction. Littré, we learn, was 
rejected by the French Academy in 1863, 
through vigorous opposition from the Bishop 
of Orléans, Monsigneur Dupanloup, who de- 
nounced his works as impious and immoral. 
When Littré was admitted eight years later, 
the Bishop resigned, declaring such action 
“a disgrace to the illustrious company.” 
At the end of his life, Littré became a Catho- 
lic, receiving baptism from a Jesuit priest. 

The sketch of Leo X., the Maecenas of the 
Papacy, is a model in point of sobriety and 
impartiality. Herr Klemens Léffler, librarian 
of the University of Breslau, says this re- 
puted arbiter elegantiarum was not worthy 
of this title. Much was hoped of him, “but 
he was in reality a dilettante.” He real- 
ized the hopes “only of the artists, literati, 
and worldlings who looked upon the Papal 
Court as a center of amusement.”’ He “paid 
no attention to the dangers threatening the 
Papacy, and gave himself up unrestrainedly 
to amusements.’’ Love of pleasure was a 
distinguishing trait of the de Medici family. 
To his credit, however, should be put “lavish 
gifts in charity.” An appalling remark to 


emanate from a Pope, which has been ascribed _ 


to Leo, “ How much we and our family have 
profited by the legend of Christ is sufficiently 
evident to all ages,”’ is in this sketch traced to 
its source: the apostate Carmelite John Bale, 
who gave it currency during Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, was not even a contemporary 
of Leo. A full-page colored print of Raffael’s 
portrait of this Pontiff accompanies the 
article. 


(Continued on page 794.) 
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From Maine to California, from Washington 
to Florida, the country is covered with 








Mellin’s Food Babies 


There are Mellin’s Food Babies in every city, town 
and hamlet, and wherever they are, they are the sturdiest, 
healthiest babies in the community. In your own neighbor- 
hood you will find that the babies whom you most admire 
for their sturdy health and rosy cheeks were brought up on 
Mellin’s Food. 


These thousands of sturdy, rosy-cheeked Mellin’s: Food 
babies and children are the best possible proof that Mellin’s 
Food is an adequate and absolutely dependable substitute for 
mother’s milk. 


If you would have your baby sturdy and healthy and happy 


start him on Mellin’s Food. Hewill thrive onit. Geta bottle 
at your Druggist’s today. 


We have a valuable book, ‘‘ The Care and Feeding of Infants,’’ which tells just the 
things you ought to know about feeding and caring for your baby, We shall be very 
glad to send you a copy of this book, together with a Trial Size Bottle of Mellin’s Food, 
if you will write us. 





-MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, - - - BOSTON, MASS 
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SHAKER SALT —the dainty, 
% fine-grained, rurified salt for 
table use—is the most con- 
h venient salt in the world. 


The box hasa little patent 
spout for pouring into the shakers. 

ou can fill them in a few seconds, 
without spilling a grain, and with- 
out any bother at all. 


Then the salt in the shakers never gets 
hard or lumpy. It flows out easily in a tiny 
stream whenever you want it. Doesn’t 
stick or cake in the shakers at all. Yet it 
is not mixed with flour or starch. 


This wonderfully convenient salt is also 
the purest table salt made. We take out 
the natural salt im- " 
purities by a won- 
derful refining 
process which we 
alone use. Other 
manufacturers 
leave much of 
these hurtful im- 
purities in, for you 
to eat. 

Always dry, al- 
ways free-flowing. 
always with a 
clean, delicate, 
salty flavor—that’s 
ShakerSalt. Price, 
except in the far 
West, 10c a box. 


3 WAYS DRY 


~ 
*2< <<’ 









St. Clair, Michigan 
Makers of the Purest Salt 
tn the World 


(50) 
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Flower 


Flower Drops * 
quisite perfume & ever produced. 

Made from the flowers ; co n- 
tains no alcohol; a single diop diffuses 
the odor of a thousand blossoms and 
lasts for weeks. 

50 times the strength of ordinary 
perfume. 5 odors—Lily of the Valley, 
Violet, Rose, Crabapple, Orange Blos- 
som. Each botle in a unique turned 
and polished maple box 

$1.50 a bottle—Druggists or mail 

Send check, stamps or currency 
Money refunded if this is not the finest 
perfume you ever used. 

A minature bottle with long 
stopper for 20 cts. in silver or s 
and the name of your druggist 

PAUL RIEGER 
187 First Street, 169 L Randolph St 


is the most ex- 


One Drop 
diffuses the 
fore lesa) arc! eae 
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San Francisco Chieago 


Riesers“nic:Perfumes 


-Made where the flowers grow 
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Pére Monsabré is a name almost unknown 
to the present generation, and vet it was 
this Dominican who succeeded “ Pére Hya- 
cinthe”’ Loyson, as the pulpit orator of Notre 
Dame in Paris. In twenty years of confer- 
ences he expounded the whole system of 
Catholic Dogmatic Theology, and was the 
author of forty-eight volumes of published 
works. When an old man of seventy-six the 
monastery in which he lived was confiscated, 
and he died in the modest little home in 
which he then took refuge, in 1903. 

George Goyau’s article on Napoleon III. 
declares that the Emperor was “a tender- 
hearted dreamer,” and that kindness “was 
one of his nfost evident qualities.” Goyau 
characterizes Victor Hugo’s portrayal of him 
in “Les Chatiments” as “extremely unfair.” 
Victor Hugo was too rabid in his Napoleonic 
attitude to engender confidence. The ascrip- 
tion of the Franco-Prussian War to the Em- 
press and the Jesuits is refuted, the article 
declares, by Bismarck’s “Recollections,”’ 
altho he himself made this charge in the 
Reichstag December 5, 1874. 

In the article on Mont-Saint-Michel, that pic- 
turesque mass of buildings reared on a prom- 
ontory near St. Malo, under the leader- 
ship of a medieval monk, Abbot Hillebert, 
in 1017, the cockle-shell, horn, and staff of 
the pilgrim’s outfit are said to have originated 
in this monastery. The staff was used to 
probe the mile of shore between the sea and 
the abbey, in order to detect a quicksand; 
the horn summoned assistance if fog or tide 
caught the wayfarer; and the cockle-shell 
was placed in his hat as token that he had 
accomplished the term of his quest in safety. 

The encyclopedia now lacks only five 
volumes of completion, according to pros- 
pectus. The quality, authoritativeness, and 
laudable completeness with which ten vol- 
umes have been put forth, afford the best 
promise of similar merits in the remaining 
five. They have set their own high standard. 
The illustrations also merit praise. They 
have been selected with a view to the taste 
of the general public. 

Comstock, Harriet T. Joyce of 


Woods. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 390. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20. 


Cook, George Cram. The Chasm. Pp. 379. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1911. 
$1.25. 

It is difficult to determine whether Mr. 
Cook’s title refers to the chasm between 
Marion Moulton, the young Moline heiress, 
and her Socialist lover, or between the so- 
called opprest and oppressor in all countries. 
The author frankly uses every opportunity 
for discussion of the Socialist problem, and 
in that is strong and interesting. His char- 
acters and dramatic situations, however, 
are, for the most part, improbable and im- 
possible. 

The heiress-heroine comes back from Eu- 
rope determined to marry a Russian Count, 
but is opposed by her father. 
mediately 


the North 
Garden City: 


Marion im- 
proceeds to become infatuated 
with a $50-a-month under-gardener, who 
quotes Haeckel, Ruskin, Nietzsche, and 
Browning, and who does not hesitate to make 
love to her. The Count’s arrival puts a stop 
to these conditions and he, too, proceeds to 
discuss the ‘‘ pithecanthropus,’’ and _ the 
‘plant cytode.”” Part 2 deals with the 
Russian life of the Count and Countess De 
Hohenfels. Marion has become a revolu- 
tionist and, through her associates, liable 
to arrest. Tragic and dramatic events follow 
one another in quick succession. The sepa- 


’ Fiske’s work can not fail to be entertainir 
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ration of the Count and Countess comes ; 
last, and Marion throws herself eagerly int, 
the arms of her lover, who has followed her 
to the land of doubt, despair, and the Duma, 
It is a book of thrills and theories. 

De La Mare, Walter. The Return. 12mo, pp 
354. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net 


Ellis, Havelock. ‘The World of Dreams. Ilys. 
— 8vo, pp. 288. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
40. 2 net. 


Fiske. Amos Kidder. The Great Epic of Israej 
12mo, pp. 376. New York: Sturgis & Walton ( 
$1.50 net. 


The vast amount of Biblical criticign 
which has accumulated in German univye; 
sities, as represented by such men as Dr, 
Winkler, who attributed a Babylonian origir 
to Hebrew theology, and treated the chic 
characters in the Old Testament as mythical 
has provided ample sources for the attractiy 
pen of Mr. Fiske, whose journalistic brillian 
has already been made manifest in man 
fields. His published writings have bee 
made particularly readable from his gift j 
comprehensive, not to say sweeping, gen- 
eralizations. 

According to Mr. Fiske, the whole of th 
ancient sacred book is built on a foundatio: 
no more substantial than Cloud-Cuckoo Lan 
A mass of romance, poetry, wisdom, and ph 
losophy has been, as it were, cast into a meit 
ing-pot and then poured into a mold frame 
by national pride, heroic constancy, and nar- 
row superstition. This theory has been h 
and published before, but German crities 
opposite views have been successful in ¢ 
puting it, or at least in asserting a want 
historic or philological proof, as characteriy’ 
many phases of it. We scarcely need n 
tion the name of Dr. Eduard Koenig of Bé 
who represents in this matter a large bo 
of German scholars. 

Mr. Fiske’s method, in a way, is indi 
by the title of his book—*“‘ The Epic of Israe 
An epic poem, however, is a single work, wi 
a single hero, who passes through a series 
adventures and comes out triumphant as 
Achilles in the “ Iliad’’ and Ulysses in 1 
“Odyssey.”’ Mr. Fiske acknowledges 1 
spiritual and literary value of the Old-Test 
ment writers, but it does not in any way p’ 
sess either the form or the meaning of : 
Homeric or Vergilian poems. As a piece, 
clever writing, and, in many points, of ent 
siastic, if scarcely critical, appreciation, M 








and instructive to those who read it. 


Fuller, Anna. Later Pratt Portraits. Illu 
trated by Maud Tousey Fangel. Pp. 415. Nev 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 191) 


$1.50 net. 


We ought to be thankful that the Pratt 
family was large enough to permit of some 
“later portraits,” for the charm of the first 
book, and of Miss Fuller’s “ Literary Court- 
ship,” makes one long for more. _ Littl 
sketches of New-England suburban life these 
are, with the characters all drawn from the 
large and interesting Pratt family, and each 
story is complete and satisfactory. It makes 
little difference whether the story is a love 
tale or a description of character develop- 
ment, since all are charming. The reader 
learns to have a real fondness for “Grant- 
ma Pratt,’’ “Uncle Ben,’’ “Sophie the Tom- 
boy,” and the others. The author holds her 
mirror so steadily as to reflect some of our 
own faults and follies, but she draws her 
characters with a deep insight into the stress 
and strain of ordinary life, and none of the 
angularities of Mary Wilkins’ austere New 
Englanders. 





(Continued on page 796.) 
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effect. It appetizes; it strengthens; it bright- It is not a manufactured ‘‘soft’’ drink; it is a 
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Ye 


The National Drink 


cy, betas men than ever are drinking Welch’s. They find it she beverage, 

that doesn’t hurt the stomach, heartor head. Athome, atthe club, 

the soda fountain—everywhere you quench thirst, you'll bad Welch’s. 
If a man must nave a before-breakfast ‘‘bracer,’’ let him take a glass of 


Welch’s or drink a Welch Grape Ball—high glass, chunk of ice—pour half 
full of Welch’s, fill with charged water. 


It has just the tartness your morning palate craves—just the zestful tang 
your stomach wants. It satisfies that feeling of ‘‘I-want-something-to-drink- 
and-don’t-know-what-it-is.”’ 


A tonic-stimulant—without a bad after- Your children can drink all they want of it. 


ens you up. natural beverage. It cannot harm children 
You can get it at any soda fountain—ask OF. GPa aes. 

for Welch’s. Get the Welch habit—it’s one that won't 
You can—and you should—keep it at home. get you. 

It is not expensive by the case, and your wife Your druggist or grocer will supply you. 

is always glad to have it to serve to friends. If he hasn’t it, he will get it. 


Macy to- make « Camel's Hamp. Trial 4-oz. bottle by mail, quick, 10 cents. 





were Dedemete sare. a en og Trial dozen pints, express prepaid east of 
eee oa 0|00 

din peaiiatothaay wnekoreseet = tare, 

glass. Put two tablespoons of‘crushed ice and LADIES:—Write today for our new 
in one-third of a glass of chilled Welch's Grave free booklet of Grape Juice) Recipes 
Juice, and fill glass with chilled charged water. 


Serve this very refreshing beverage with two —dginty desserts and drinks. 
straws in each glass. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company — Westfield, N. Y. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers, 













bd Baby Du Fais, 


S THE Cleveland, Ohio. 


Wean Your Baby Now, 


Before the Summer Heat 


It is dangerous to wean a baby in summer and it 
is even more dangerous to half starve it even if 
the mother’s milk is insufficient. The safest and 
surest way is to wean your baby now, in the 
spring, so that when the summer heat comes, 
both you and the baby will be ready to meet it. 


It is so easy and so safe to wean the baby with the 
help of NESTLE’S FOOD. Give the baby one feeding 


a day of NESTLE’s instead of its mother’s milk, then 
in a week’s time make it two feedings, then three— 
till by the time the heat arrives the baby will be get- 
ting along famously on NESTLE’s. 

You know that more children die of summer diarrhea 
than of all other diseases put together, and those 
that live have to fight so eel ania the deadly heat. 
Yet the smallest baby can face the heat if its food 
is right. 


Cow’s milk alone simply won’t do at all. Always in- 
digestible, because of the tough curd—in the summer 
it is full of germs that may at any time bring on 
diarrhea. 

NESTL#’s is digestible by the tiniest’ and weakest 
stomach. It is not affected by hot weather or thunder 
storms. Winter antl summer for forty years it has 
been the one reliable food for babies. 


NESTLE’S FOOD has cow’s milk as a basis, with cer- 
tain essential elements added until it is the nearest 
thing there is to mother’s milk. The best milk from 
our own Sanitary dairies is purified and modified in 
our laboratories to make NESTLE’s which comes to 
you ina powder. You add hot water, boil and it is 
all ready rie baby—making the summer safe for the 
little one and easy for you. 


Now is the time to send the coupon for a large free 
ackage of NESTLE’s, so that you will have time to 
find out how wonderful it is and to wean the baby 
before summer. 
With the package of NESTLE’s Foon you will receive 
our book on the care of babies, written by eminent 
specialists. Even if you are an experienced mother, 
you will learn many new things from this book. 


HENRI NESTLE, 92 Chambers Street, New York. 
Please send me, free, your book and trial package 
Namc 


Address 
























Take your Lunch 
out into the country 





Make a day of it out in 
the open; take the family 
along. Carry your 
luncheon in a 


Hawkeye 


Refrigerator 
Basket 


and it will keep cool, clean and 
fresh. Justa little ice in the com- 

partment of a Hawkeye Basket will keep the food in splendid 
condition allday. Ask your dealer to show you one—if he 
cannot, te to us and we will give you the name of dealer 
nearest you and send our booklet of daintyluncheon recipes, 


Tut Buauincron Dasxet Company, 33 Mam St., Borumcton, lowa* 
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(Continued from page 794.) 
_Gilman, Charlotte Perkins. The Man-Made 
World, or, Our Androcentric Culture. 12mo, pp. 
260. New York: Charlton Co. $1. 


Our civilization is “out of joint,” accord- 


i. 1s ar ee 
jing to Mrs. Gilman, because it is “andro- 


centric,’ not “human.” She would set it 
right by releasing for the service of the race 
the hitherto restricted activities of woman, 
and by restraining the masculine propensity 
for combat and self-gratification. Whatever 
may be said of the author’s logic, economics, 
or sociology, it must be granted that she 
writes interestingly, and at times vigorously. 

Gordon, Armistead C. For Truth and Freedom. 


16mo, pp. 69. New York: Neale Publishing Co. 
$1.25 postpaid. 





_Graham, Harry. Lord Bellinger—An_ Auto- 
biography. 12mo, pp. 346. New York: Duffield 
« Co. $1.20 net. 


Green, Olive. Everyday Desserts. 12mo, pp. 


525. New York: G.P.Putnam’sSons. $1 net. 
Green, Olive. Everyday Dinners. 12mo, pp. 

410. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1 net. 
Grey, Zane. The Young Pitcher. Illustrated. 


12mo, pp. 248. New York: Harper «& Bros. 

Guitteau, William Backus. Government and 
Politics in the United States—A Textbook for 
Secondary Schools. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 468. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1 net. 


$1.25. 


Hackett, Frank Warren. Reminiscences of the 
Geneva Tribunal of Arbitration, 1877. Alabama 
Claim. Cloth. 8vo, pp. 450. Houghton Mifflin 


Co. $2 net. 

Mr. Hackett was secretary to Caleb 
Cushing, the principal counsel of the United 
States before the Geneva Tribunal. He 
had been trained as a lawyer and journalist, 
and has made this book with all the care an 
attorney would give to gathering and mar- 
shaling the facts of an important case; and 
he has presented these facts with literary 
skill and vivacity. Hence it is excellent 
reading, as well as a worthy and valuable 
contribution to the diplomatic history of 
the country. It is especially to be recom- 
mended for perusal by all interested in in- 
ternational law, for many of the questions 
which have since arisen in relation to duties 
and obligations under the status of a de- 
clared neutrality were first adjudicated upon 
by this notable tribunal, and principles laid 
down, even if the specific circumstances were 
not decisively considered. 

The whole course of the arbitration is 
minutely detailed, in the most impartial 
as well as careful manner, not forgetting 
various enjoyable features. To an appen- 
dix are referred copies of certain pertinent 
documents and comments; and an elaborate 
index closes the volume in a way to make 
all the contents quickly accessible. 

Hapgood, Norman. Industry and Progress. 
Addresses Delivered in the Page Lecture Series, 
1910, Before the Senior Class of the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School, Yale University. 12mo, pp. 123. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. $1.25 net. 

Hart, Albert Bushnell. The Obvious Orient. 
8vo, pp. 369. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

The omissions in books of travel found by 
Professor Hart induced him to remedy this 
overlooking of the obvious by writing the 
present work. He gives his impressions, first 
of all, of the Canadian Northwest, the State 
of Oregon, the State of Washington, and 
Alaska. He then dashes across the Pacific 
to Japan. This country is considered with 
regard to its foreign residents, its educational 
institutions, its rulers, its ambition, and its 
annexation of Korea. Finally he asks, Will 
Japan be Westernized? He answers, No, the 
Japanese expect to remain Japanese to the 
end. So of China. It will remain Oriental 
in its ideals and designs. Perhaps the most 
valuable chapters are the last two on Amer- 
ican Colonies and British Colonies in Asia. 
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This author's wide range of historical and 
political learning, his keen observation and 
fairness of mind render this work of singular 
value at the present moment. As giving an 
account of the seething political forces at 
work in that Far Cathay, which has become 
so near to the West within the last few dee. 
ades, this summary is very enlightening and 
contrasts with much of the flowery, slipshod, 
and gossipy reminiscences of the East which 
so many Oriental travelers present to the 
reading public. 


Huntington, Ellsworth. Palestine and _ Its 
Transformation. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 443, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2 net. 

Innes, Mary. Schools of Painting. With a 


chapter on Schools of Painting in America by 
Charles De Kay. 8vo, pp. 400. New York. G. P, 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

As an introduction to the study of the great 
paintings of Europe this work will be found 
admirable. It is written with devotional 
sympathy when dealing with religious art, 
and the criticisms are safé.and authoritative, 
In some way it includes history of art from 
a new standpoint. The chapters on Symbol- 
ism, on the Beginnings of Christian Art, and 
on Some Legends of the Saints will add to 
the mental equipment of those who have only 
seen the illustrated magazines or the Sunday 
papers. Painting in Italy, Flanders, Ger- 
many, Spain, France, and England occupies 
the main place in the volume. Mr. Charles 
de Kay has added a chapter on Painting in 
America. He has done his work well, but 
will those critics who have seen the modern 
productions in stained glass issuing from the 
shops of Paris, Tours, London, and Berlin 
quite indorse the following? “Now America 
may be said to be the only place where beau- 
tiful stained-glass windows are made. ... 
It is an art which can scarcely be practised 
by others than artists who are colorists nat- 
urally, not colorists by teaching. Europe 
seems to produce no more colorists, so that 
no stained glass worthy of consideration is 
made there.’’ There is added to the text a 
good bibliography. The illustrations, 108 in 
number, are excellent. 

_ Ironside, John. 
tispiece. 
& Co. 


Forged in Strong Fires. Fron- 
12mo, pp. 318. Boston: Little, Brown 
$1.25 net. 


Kaye, Rev. James R. 
pp. 288. 
net. 


The Chart Bible. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50 


Kester, Vaughan. The Prodigal Judge. Illus- 


trated by Bracker. Pp. 448. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1911. $1.25 net. 


Readers of “The Prodigal Judge” are 
likely to be unanimous in their verdict of 
“suecess,’’ even tho they may vary in their 
estimate of certain unimportant ‘details in 
construction. Mr. Kester has written a rou- 
sing good story of real people and has made 
their characters very convincing by his virile 
style and readiness of description. There are 
rather more bad men than are necessary for 
one story, but each is given a plausible part 
in the development of the plot, which is 
cleverly constructed except for an occasional 
lack of cohesion. A pretty love story; 4 
masculine friendship strong enough to check 
the Judge in his descent of dissipation and 
deterioration; a hint of the Southern “Clan’s” 
dissolution—to all is given due prominence, 
interspersed with mysterious midnight mur- 
ders, and startling surprizes in regard to fam- 
ily histories and fortunes. The drunken judge, 
with his long tirades of legal phraseology, is, 
withal, a lovable man, and we find ourselyes 
awaiting with breathless interest the final so- 
lution of the mysteries. Justice finally over- 


(Continued on page 798) 
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acial Soa 






Drawn by Henry Hutt 
and displayed by thou- 
sands of druggists with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
the first week in May, 
Woodbury Week. Get 
a cake and start getting 
its benefits. 


A skin you love to touch 


A skin of this kind is so rare because so few people understand the skin and 
its needs. They neglect it and then use some powerful remedy. Or they take 


excessive care of it, and then forget it. 
You don’t give your‘teeth this haphazard treatment. Begin today to take your skin just as seriously. 
Protect it by using Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Don’t use Woodbury’s fora little while—then counteract its 
good effect with some other soap. 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap resupplies what is exhausted from the skin 
under the conditions we now live—by the stress and strain and higher living. Write today for samples. 
Use it regularly, not spasmodically, and gradually the texture of your skin 
changes until its clearness and radiance make your complexion exquisite. The 
feeling it gives the skin at its first use is a promise of what its steady use will do. 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c. a cake. No one hesitates at the price after 
their first cake. Asa matter of fact it is not expensive at all, for it is solid soap 
—all soap. There is no water in it and it wears two or three times as long as the 
ordinary soap. 
















Write Today for Samples 


For gc. we will send a sample cake. For roc. samples 








of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Woodbury’s Facial Yo ee 
; .. Bak 4 ca a Rs 
Cream and Woodbury’s Facial Powder. For 50c. a OT MORES 
copy of the Woodbury Book on the care of the skin and om oe oF 
scalp and samples of the Woodbury preparations. te soe 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. <> AY oe. af 
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The Famous Wells of ABILENA 


Nature’s Wonderful 
Gift—is This 
Perfect Laxative 


One of the most remarkable of 
all natural phenomena is the fa- 
mous Wells of ApitenA, from 
which flows a perfect laxative 
water. ° 


Scientists of today, with 
the accumulated knowl- 
edge of 4,000 years to 
guide them, have not been 
able to manufacture a 
harmless /axative which 
relieves constipation and stimulates the liver as 
ABILENA water does. ABILENA is the only 
natural laxative water in America. 

You will never need laxative medicines of any 
kind—pills, tablets, capsules, salts or artificial 
waters—if you drink a small portion of ABILENA 
at intervals when conditions call for a laxative. 


ABILENA 


America’s Natural Cathartic for 
Constipation and Biliousness 


ABILENA comes to you pure—just as it flows from 
the wells of ApiLENA—harmless as the water you 
drink—clear, sparkling, vitalizing. 

It flushes and cleanses the system thoroughly and in 
the gentlest way possible. Instead of irritating the 
delicate intestinal membranes as drugs are apt to do, 
it soothes these tissues and stimulates the liver. 

For ABILENA is almost wholly sodium sulphate— 
the ideal laxative base—whereas other similar laxatives 
are largely magnesium, a harsh irritant which gives 
temporary and unpleasant results. Ask your physi- 
cian about ABILENA. 

ABILENA is a safe, sure, inexpensive laxative, con- 
venient and pleasant to take. A small bottle will con- 
vince you that ABILENA, not medicine or artificial 
water, is what you need for constipation or biliousness. 
For sale by all druggists. Zry ABILENA today. (24) 


THE ABILENA COMPANY, Abilene, Kan. 


**The Natural M-thod,’’ an interesting booklet on Perf-ct Elim- 
ination, mailed free on request to Frank M. Gier, M.D., President. 


Sh lll Sea 
Insist on the DOUBLE GRIP CLIP 


Supplied only by the Niagara, ideal for card indexes, book 
marks, and all papersand documents. Niagara Clip Co.,N.Y. 


RUSTIC HICKORY CHAIR 


ABILENA 


— atl 








Beautiful and strong for porch, lawn 
or den. Made of toughest young 
hickory and hickory bark. 
Frame, whole saplinvs with 
bark on, just as they come 
%, from the woods, san¢ pa- 
& pered smooth, no print 
*% or varnish to hide 
natural beauty of 
wood. Put torether 
by old school 
craftsmen, will out- 
last anyone living to- 
+ dav, no matter how used 
orabused. Comfortab!e, 
restful, graceful, fits into 
the scenery anywhere. 
Shipped any place east of 
Roctwv Mts. prepaid for only 
$4.00, with rockers 75e 
extra. Look for our trade 
mark. Gct the genuine and 
original Rustic Hickory Fur- 
niture. If your dealer will not 
supply you we ship direct. 


FREE Fine illustrated 
catalog, showing 
over 100 stvles of Rustic Hickory Chairs, Rockers, Settees, Tables, 
Swings and Odd Pieces. Write for it now. 


RUSTIC HICKORY FURNITURE Co. 
54 Btate Street La Porte, indians 
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| . . 
| takes the villains and ultimate happiness is 


assured the survivors. 
powerfully told. 


It is a vigorous tale, 


Key, Ellen. Love and Marriage. 12mo, pp. 
399. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

The author of this volume is the daughter 
of a Scottish military man who married a 
Swedish lady of high degree and settled in 
Sweden. Her education brought her in con- 
tact with German literature and “ Hermann 
and Dorothea” became the ideal of her life. 
She is, of course, a disciple, more or less abso- 
lute, of Rousseau, whose social views on so 
many points she shares. We reviewed in these 
columns her fine work on “The Education of 
the Child,” but the book now before us is cer- 
tainly considered the greatest of her produc- 
tions as the leader of Femininism and marriage 
reform in Sweden, if not in Europe. In “ Love 


heart of her subject, beginning with a chap- 
ter on “The Course of Development of Sex- 
ual Morality,” which is largely historical. 
“The Evolution of Love’ follows, and her 
most radical views are stated in essays on 
“Love’s Freedom,” and “ Love’s Selection.” 
That she does not have ex-President Roose- 
velt’s views on Race Suicide is evidenced by 
her chapter on “Motherhood.” A chapter 
on “Free Divorce” follows, and the conclu- 
ding section deals with and demands “A New 
Marriage” Law. There is practically nothing 
new in this book excepting its earnest and 
eloquent exposition of theories which have 
been spoken and sometimes whispered in 
coteries, at least at intervals, since the days 
of Plato. Such views of a new social gospel 
are nowadays no longer preached in secret or 
in the wilderness, but are proclaimed from 
the housetops. With whatever reservation 
of opinion they may be received by the reader 
of the treatise, all will acknowledge with Mr. 
Havelock Ellis, the social reformer, that the 
writings of Ellen Key are not put forth to 
create a sensation or claim a prize, but are 
“the candid expression of her intimate self.” 


Krehbiel, Henry Edward. The Pianoforte and 
its Music. Illustrated. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25. 

For the cumulative wisdom and ultimate 
facts of music neither singers nor teachers, 
composers nor players can qualify with the 
music critic. He is one who keeps watch like 
an astronomer night after night upon stars 
that rise and fall. He keeps record of the 
musical firmament, past and present, and 
delves into old parchments and strange places 
for data by which to establish his deductions. 
In seeking that which he seeks, he uncovers 
quaint and coy items of interest that have 
hidden themselves for centuries from the 
average music-browser. 

So in reading Mr. Krehbiel’s book on “The 
Pianoforte and its Music,” the pianist no less 
than others will be enlightened and enter- 
tained. He will learn definitely and finally 
that the harpsichord had a tone “like a 
scratch with a note at the end of it,’”’ and that 
the spinet, clavicembals, epinette, virginal, 
etc., were like unto it. He will learn also, 
and in a way he will not forget, that the clavi- 
chord was something entirely different— 
small, portable, box-shaped, and much be- 
loved by Bach and others for its sweet and 
lingering tone. 

As a sample of staggering information, 
somewhat suggestive of the multiple million- 
mile figures so dear to astronomers, we may 
quote something about Dr. John Bull (Eng- 
lish, by the way, and born in 1593), whose 
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skill in fugal construction was such that “be 
added forty new parts to a composition gl 
ready containing forty parts.’ We read elsa 
where that “Byron could find no good in 
waltz, which was to him only ‘a damned ge. 
saw, up-and-down sort of tune.’” As fo, 
Chopin’s waltzes, Robert Schumann consid. 
ered them so aristocratic that he declareg 
“he could not play the one in A-flat for g 
dance unless at least half of the women dap. 
cers were countesses.”’ 

Most beneficent, perhaps, of all the state. 
ments in the book is the blunt axiom, “4 
musician is known by his basses.” Let teach. 
ers and students, composers and _ listeners 
ponder this well and learn from it. While in. 
structive throughout, the book is brilliantly 
beaded with startling and enticing gems of 
incident and maxim. 


Larned, J. N. A Study of Greatness in Men, 
aan. pp. 303. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co, 


Mr. Larned considers that greatness in 
men is to be found only where there are com- 
bined in one person and life transcendent 
endowments, opportunity, and moral mo- 
tives and purposes. He exemplifies his thesis 
by citing the lives and characters of four 
men. Napoleon by no means “fills the bill.” 
He was a prodigy in natural gifts, Europe 
was just in a situation fit for his dream of 
ambition, but his motives and purposes were 
not up to Mr. Larned’s standard. In the 
same way Cromwell was “imperfect in great- 
ness,” being intellectually deficient. On the 
other hand, Washington was truly and im- 
pressively great and Lincoln great in simple 
ness. As we cast our eyes upon our Plutarch, 
our Mariana, our Guizot, not to speak of Mot- 
ley and Green, we feel convinced that Mr. 
Larned has confined his range of examples 
within a very narrow compass and we almost 
wish he had left out Washington and Lincol, ' 
whose “greatness” has been used by so many 
school-boys “to point a moral or adorn 4 
tale.”” His notion of greatness applies only to 
a man who is “great and good,”’ but as many 
heroic characters have been great without 
being good, it would be sophistry to assert 
that a man can not be great unless he is good 
according to the New-England standard. The 
author’s pleasing style and vivacity render 
his book readable. 4 


Lea, Fannie Heaslip._Quicksands, Illustrated. 
Sy pp. 331. New York: Sturgis & Walton. 
-20 net. 


Le Queux, William. The Red Room. Frontis- 
piece. ot pp. 294. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 1.50. 


Little, Archibald. Gleanings from Fifty Years 
in China. 8vo, pp. 335. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $2.50 net. 


Lynch, Frederick. The Peace Problem—The 
Task of the Twentieth Century. With a. intro- 
duction by Andrew_Carnegie. 16mo, pp. 127. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 145 cents net. 


Lynde, Carleton J. Home Waterworks. A 
Manual of Water Supply in Country Homes. 12mo, 
pp. 270. New York: dturgis ~ Walton. 75 ce.ts. 


The End of a Song. Pp. 259. 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Marks, Jeanette. 
Boston and New 
1911. $1.15 net. 


This is not a novel of problems or passions, 
but a simple narrative of a Welsh village with 
its characters both quaint and lovable. The 
book’s greatest charm lies in its cleverly 
created atmosphere which makes very real 
to the reader the little village of “Bethel,” 
with its whitewashed and saffron houses, the 
high-encircling mountains, the river that 
went on a rampage, and the pathos and humor 
of the inhabitants. 

The characters are all interesting, even 


(Continned on page 800.) 
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THE WASHABLE 
WALL COVERING 


Your house is judged to be as old, or as 
new, as its interior wall coverings look. 


Here’s what you can do with SANITAS. 


You can redecorate any room or rooms and secure 
exactly the same decorative effects as with the very 
finest and most expensive papers and fabrics, at the 
cost of ordinary cartridge paper. 


And SANITAS never can grow dirty or dingy— 
it stays new. Printed in oil colors on strong muslin, 
it is damp-proof, stain-proof, crack-and-tear-proof — 
a damp cloth instantly removes even an ink stain. 


Beautiful dull finished paper and fabric effects in 
unlimited variety to select from: glazed tile effects, 
plain and fancy, for bathrooms, kitchens, pantries, etc. 


Begin to make your home a SANITAS home 
this very Spring. 
£02 Your dealer or decorator will show 
“ SANITAS and demonstrate its 
ba wonderful service qualities. Or, 
ve write us your needs fully, describ- 
X ing the room or rooms you wish to 
decorate, and you will promptly 
receive suitable SANITAS samples 
and interior sketches showing the 
latest decorative ideas. 


WIPE OFF THE DIRT 


STANDARD OIL CLOTH CO. 
320 Broadway Dept. M New York 





STAMPED °N MERITAS 
MERITAG The Guaranteed Oil Cloth 


When buying table oil cloth ask for it by the 
Dicttotl] name “ Meritas,” guaranteed by this trade- 
EVERY YARD mark stamped on the back of every yar. 


Sanitas Bathroom 














19 YEARS SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS 

OLD Coupon Bonds, such as this 
company furnishes, yielding 6% y 
interest per annum and secured } 


by First Mortgages assigned to Trustee 
afford most desirable investments for either 





large or small sums. They are drawn 
in $100.00 and $500.00 denominations. 


Write for free booklet *‘B.”’ 


THE TROPICAL BUILDING & 


INVESTMENT CO. 
KEY WEST, FLORIDA 
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“Shon, the miser,”’ but especially “Jane Jen- 
kins the Inn,” dear old Nan Roberts, with her 
sweet voice and a “sweet something about 
her, which no one ever forgot who looked into 
Nan’s eyes,” and all the little Morris babies. 
The troubles of the Morris family, caused by 
the terrible cloudburst, furnish the theme for 
the novel, but it is really almost a sweet 
sermon on the sin of miserliness and the bless- 
ing of generosity. The story is very touching, 
and Miss Marks is to be congratulated on her 
latest achievement. It is a book of exquisite 
imagery, very human in its plot, and success- 
fully developed. 

Marriott, Crittenden. 


trated. 12mo, pp. 258. 
pincott Co. $1.25 net. - 


Out of Russia. Illus- 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 


Moulton, Richard G. 
Place in General Culture. 
York: Macmillan Co. 


Mulford, 
trated. 
& Co, 


World Literature and Its 
12mo, pp. 502. New 
$1.75 net. 


Bar—20 Days. 
Chicago: A. C. 


Clarence E. 
12mo, pp. 412. 
$1.35 net. 


Tilus- 
McClurg 


Nearing, Scott, 
Child Labor Problem. 
Mifflin Co. 

The author, who was formerly secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Child Labor Committee, 
brings to his subject knowledge, deep thought, 
and enthusiasm, and he sums up the situation 
in the foreword, “The ax must be laid at the 
root of the tree. Child labor must be elim- 
inated by eliminating the causes which send 
children to work.” These causes, as the 
author sees them, are (1) industrial evolu- 
tion, (2) greed, (3) necessity, (4) ignorance 
and indifference; and these causes are exam- 
ined clearly from all standpoints, comprehen- 
sively and with no sensationalism other than 
that the truth is itself startling and sensa- 
tional. There is an outline given for the Child 
Labor Reform movement that involves the 
public authorities, a school reform, and much 
needed legislation. There is nothing super- 
ficial in the treatment of the subject and the 
book ought to be widely read and thought- 
fully considered. 


PHD, The 
Pp. 145. 


Solution of the 
Boston: Houghton 


Osborne, Charles Francis. 
Pp. 228. Philadelphia: 
1910. $1 net. 

This book was written for “those of strictly 
limited income who, tho feeling the increasing 
pressure of rising prices for all commodities, 
have still the desire to obtain better things 
for their households ’”’ since “Capital is not 
the only source of power” and “ Knowledge, 
easily acquired, may be skilfully played 
against competition,” and places in the 
housekeeper’s hands about the only legiti- 
mate weapon which is available for the 
man of limited means in his struggle with 
the well-nigh crushing combinations of cap- 
| ital arrayed against him in his rdle of con- 
jsumer. The author has a technical and ex- 
|haustive knowledge of his subject. The 
|man who contemplates building, buying, or 
|renting, will find much helpful information 
|in the book. There is such a mass of infor- 
|mation given that it were better to use it 
as a book of reference than for continuous 
reading, for nothing is omitted—the choice 
of location, character of ground and neigh- 
borhood, position of house; plan of house, 
furniture, garden,—in fact everything likely 
to be of value to the householder. If Mr. 
Osborne’s advice could be followed in all 
particulars, there would be many unoccupied 
city houses and apartments. 


The Family House. 
The Penn Publishing Co. 





Pollard, Alfred W. Records of the English 
Bible. The Documents Relating to the Transla- 
tion and Publication of the Bible in English, 1525- 





1611. 12mo, pp. 387. New York: Henry Frowde. 
$2.50. 
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Powell, ener. 
Pp. 330. New 
1911, $1.25 net. 

This story deals with an almost impossj}) 
situation. We can not believe that an Ame, 
ican girl could be found to enter into such 
unworthy compact. Elinor Ladoon, jilted by 
her fiancé because of her loss of fortune, j 
summoned to Italy by a wealthy old-maif 
aunt of sixty who offers her support on ¢op. 
dition that she represent herself as an heires 
and so trap the youth who has discarded th 
aunt because of her age. There isn’t a gp. 
cere man involved, and in the compromisiy 
situations that arise, we do not wonder thy 
Elinor’s motives were misunderstood. They 
are haunted chambers, mysterious monk 
and many episodes meant to be thrilling, bu, 
in our disgust at Elinor for her stupidity, th 
force of the situation is lost. At the psycho. 
logical moment, the guardian—he is youn 
and handsome, by the way—and Elinor; 
former companion arrive from America ani 
rescue her from the results of her own folly 
We are not sure that she deserved such goo 


luck. 


Priest, The. A Tale of Modernism in New Eng 
land. By the Author of ‘‘ Letters to His Holiness, 
Pope Pius X.”’ 12mo, pp. 269. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. $1.25 net. 


An Old Maid's Vengeg 


York: Charles Scribner’s So, 


Rolfe, W. J. A Satchel Guide for the Vacation 
Tourist in Europe. 


A Com 
British Isles, Belgium <> Hk 
the Rhine, Switzerland, France, Amsttin. and 
With Maps. Revised annually. yj 
1911. ae pp. 328. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $1.50 net. 


Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religiow 
Knowledge, The New. Vol. ix. Petri-Reuch. 
lin. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. Pp. 500. 


This volume of the great Protestant En 
cyclopedia contains many articles of peculiar 
interest to Protestants. There is the fine 
article by Kattenbusch on Protestantism } 
itself, and a long, able, and unusually in 
forming article on Presbyterianism. Cognate 
to these are the articles on the Reformation 
and the Reformed churches. There is a val 
uable article on Pietism and another on Pur- 
tanism. Preaching is very fully and ably 
dealt with by Dr. Dargan. It is refreshing in 
an age when doubts as to the real power and 
influence of the pulpit are so freely exprest, 
to be reminded that in the seventeenth cen- 
tury the English pulpit “was no small facté 
in shaping thought and action in all depart- 
ments of the national life” (p. 183). There 
is a good article on Prayer, with a very useful 
and elaborate bibliography. The article on 
Pope closes with a full list of the names and 
dates of the popes from the beginning to the 
present day. Relatively modern movements, 
like Plymouthism, and very recent develop- 
ments like the Emmanuel movement (under 
Psychotherapy) come up for consideration; 
indeed, the article on Prison Reform alludes 
to an event so recent as the Washington con- 
vention held in October of last year. Again, 
there are the welcome biographies—in_ this 
volume extending all the way from Philo to 
Pfleiderer. 

This brief notice gives no adequate idea of 
the reliable and impartially presented infor- 
mation contained in the volume; and the en- 
cyclopedia, as a whole, quite deserves the 
lavish praise which was recently accorded to 
it by one of the most illustrious and influen- 
tial theological periodicals of Germany. 


Shafer, Sara Andrew. A White Paper Garden. 
Pp. 292. Illustrated. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. 1910. $2.50 net. 


This is a frank attempt, on the part of the 
author, to create for herself and all other 
exiles from actual gardens, a white paper 

(Continued en page 802.) 
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Building development has reached a stage where ga 
no far-sighted builder can afford to plan without 


NATCO - HOLLOW - TILE 


FIREPROOF, damp-proof, vermin-proof, age- 


proof, warmer in Winter, cooler in Summer. 




















The period has come when the older forms of construction are definitely 
| passing. The important factors of greater safety, permanence and com- 
‘| fort are already so clearly established that to ignore them now vitally 
1 affects the immediate investment value of any building. 


NATCO HOLLOW TILE extends the skyscraper standard of fireproof 
safety to residences, hotels, apartment houses, stores, my 

schools, garages, etc., and at a cost no : 
greater than for brick, brick-and-wood, 
stone-and-wood, or concrete. 


Besides its advantages of Safety, 
Economy and Speedy Construc- 
tion, NATCO HOLLOW 
TILE is adaptable to any 
style of architecture 
and to any method 
of exterior finish. 









sinister 






eS fay | ‘There is marked difference between 
a NATCO and other hollow tile, which 

A architects and engineers thoroughly recog- 

nize. NATCO HOLLOW TILE is made 
of the best and most finely ground clays, most 
carefully modeled and uniformly burned in 
pyrometer-equipped kilns—every step under the con- 
stant supervision of graduated ceramic engineers. Be —& 
sure the hollow tile furnished bears “NATCO” i 
stamped in the clay. f 










Send for our elaborate ninety-six-page handbook 
‘‘ FIREPROOF HOUSES’’ 


mailed for 10c. postage. Every detail of Natco Hollow 
Tile construction explained, with technical drawings 
and typical floor plans, also illustrations from photo- 
taphs of forty-five houses built of NATCO HOLLOW 
ILE, ranging in cost from $4,000 to $200,000. An 
invaluable guide to the prospective builder. Write today. 


Showing adaptability of Natco Hollow 
Tile to architectural details. 


NATIONAL FIRE: PR@DFING: COMPANY 


Dept. V, PITTSBURGH, PA. ‘Organized 1889. Offices in all Principal Cities 
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Save the Dime 
and 
Jeopardize a 
the Dollar? | 


or, Use the Dime | 
Ar to Insure 


the 


The short-sighted man says, ‘‘I am not going to paint my house this 
year. Materials are higher than they should be. I intend to wait until 


prices come down.’’ 


Such a man is thinking more of the dimes he imagines he may save 
by waiting than of the dollars he is sure to lose when his buildings 
depreciate. His wisdom is reckoned in dimes, his short-sightedness 


in dollars. 


No thrifty houseowner reasons that way. He says, ‘ 


“My house 


must have the new coat of paint that is coming to it, even if the cost 
is four or five dollars more than usual. My house represents an 
investment, which must be protected. Besides, it is our home; we 


> 


want it to look as well as possible.’ 


Any houseowner who wants to do a little figuring should get from 


his local dealer prices on the following ingredients: 





100 Ibs. ‘“‘ Dutch Boy Painter’’ white lead = - Ba. 
4 gallons pure linseed oil - - - ies 
1 gallon turpentine - - - - . 
1 pint turpentine drier . - - - 

This makes 8 gallons genuine old-fashi i paint 




















He should then compare this with the price of any other paint he 
would think of using, and all the while keep in mind the superior 


spreading power of old-fashioned lead and oil paint. 


OUR FREE PAINTING HELPS 


We try to be of service to those about to paint. We will send you, if asked, 
color schemes, miscellaneous painting directions, and names of ‘‘Blue List’’ Painters 
in your community, men who use our ‘‘Dutch Boy Painter’’ white lead. Ask for 


‘‘Helps No. 455"" That will include everything. 


TO PAINTERS: If you are a skilled white-leader and use “Dutch Boy Painter’’ 
white lead, send us your name for our ‘Painters’ Blue List.’ Write us for Blue List 


Circular No. 455 It gives particulars. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


NewYork Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland St.Louis San Francisco 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) (National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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eface” to 


“The Good of Life and 
Other Little Essays.” 


his ‘‘ Ideal Reader ”’ writes to the author (Professor 
W. C. Wilkinson): “‘ We sent for a copy of your latest 
publication. . . . My good wife is stili in the grip of 
the fanaticism that refuses to allow her a midday meal. 
So while I was lunching she read the book. It proved 
to be a great promoter of Fletcherism—that boasted 
sovereign preventive of dyspepsia—and withal a pleas- 
ant accompaniment like soft music, at a banquet, from 










relation 


whereas, they say, you can never be sure of seeing a 





remarks made would no doubt interest you. I remem- 
ber at the close of one chapter, to have exclaimed, 


serious pieces moved us profoundly. . . . We finished | | 
the book this noon gave the kaleidoscope the last | 











The “Tdeal Reader” ipagteed in the | N A Happy 


largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 


This knowledge does not come 


intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


behind the palms. That book is a veritable literary S ] 
kaleidoscope,with this greatadvantage over the toy, that exo ogy 


second time the same pleasing combination of form and Willi H watt noe MD. i : 
color, you can at will turn to any page of the book and Oy) FECA Ee «SY een a coi) dest) ERDRNE IS 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have 


renew the pleasure of a former reading. Some of our | a clear, wholesome way, in one volume : 
| Knowledge a Father Should Have. 


‘splendid,’ and my good wife repeated the word three | | Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
times! And what had we been together looking atin the | | Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
kaleidoscope? ‘Canal Horses! !’ Some of your more || Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 


Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Meare Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
turn, but it will have many more.” } Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
12mo, cloth, $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.38 | Allin one volume. Illustrated. $2.00, 
« . J o 


postpaid 
ite for ‘‘ Other People’s Opini — Table of 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York | | Puritan Pub. Co. 777 Perry Bldg.. Phila. Pa. 


Marriage 
Depends 


to life and health. 
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garden, a product of memories of the past 
and hopes for the future. She divides her 
work into twelve chapters, each a month or 
a ‘‘moon,”’ according to Indian nomenclature. 
She has succeeded in producing an atmos. 
phere of beauty, light, color, and perfume. 
Each month is described with the flowers 
peculiar to it, and the literary style, the per- 
sonal comments, and quotations from well- 
known poets all contribute to a charmin 
book. “He walks through a garden but 
poorly fitted for its best enjoyment who has 
not the companionship of the thoughts other 
men have had there.” The author’s choice 
of language is exquisite and each page is 
fraught with a message that stimulates the 
imagination and charms the senses. “The 
very best gardens, from the humanist’s 
point of view, are those unpretentious little 
ones which cuddle up close to the eaves of 
weather-beaten farmhouses, and those which 
are hidden away along the streets of those 
blest villages which have kept themselves 
aloof from the seven devils of modernism.” 
The beauty of the book is greatly enhanced 
by illustrations from photographs by Frances 
and Mary Allen. 


Sharp, Dallas Lore. The Face of the Fields, 
Cloth. Sr, ap: 250. Beston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 


Mr. Sharp has here reprinted several of 
those graceful magazine articles which have 
long shown him to be, perhaps, the most lit- 
erary of our writers upon out-door themes. 
There is less and less in the way of fact and 
information as each of his books succeeds the 
preceding, and more of the meditative; 
written with a humorous, almost. whimsical 
quality which makes extremely pleasant 
reading. 

Shaw, Bernard. The Doctor's Dilemma, Getting 


Married, and the Showing-up of Blanco Posnet. 
12mo, pp. 443. New York: Brentano’s. $1.50 net. 


Shaw, Charles Gray. The Value and Dignity of 
Human Life. As Shown in the Striving and Suf- 
fering of the Individual. 12mo, pp. 403. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. $2.50 net. 


Stevenson, Augusta. Children’s Classics in 
Dramatic Form. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 116. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 30 cents. 


Stiles, Robert. Four Years Under Marse Rob- 
ert. Frontispiece. 8vo, pp. 368. New York: 
Neale Publishing Co. $2. 


Stork, Charles Wharton. The Queen of Orplede. ‘ 


16mo, pp. 65. Philadelphia: J._B. Lippincott Co. 


Streightoff, Frank Hatch. The Standard of 
Living Among the Industrial People of America. 
12mo, pp. 196. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1 net. 


Tynan, Katharine. Princess Katharine. Pp. 
331. New York: Duffield & Co. 1911. $1.20 net. 

Miss Tynan’s heroine is a princess only by 
virtue of innate royalty, but she is a sweet, 
charming, lovable girl whose father was of 
the nobility, her mother of the people. Re- 
turning from her long absence in the convent, 
where she had been placed by a step-father, 
she finds her mother a prey to a propensity 
for strong drink and weak-charactered 
companions. There are the complications of 
a lost will, the struggle of Katharine to draw 
her mother away from the old habits, and a 
very pretty love-story which comes to & 
happy ending with Katharine’s ultimate 
victory. Miss Tynan knows the Irish coun- 
try and the Irish people so well that she 
tells her story charmingly. It ought to be a 
popular book for summer reading. 

Wheelock, Elizabeth M. Stories of Wagner 


Operas for Children. Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 301. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co 


Whitechurch, Victor L. The Canon in Resi- 
dence. 12mo, pp. 247. New York: Baker & Taylor 
Co. $1.20 net. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


A WOMAN’S VIEW OF MEXICO’S 
WAR 


§ a side-light on the mix-up in Mexico 
{% the New York Tribune publishes the 
letters of a young American woman to her 
family in the States. She had been living 
with her husband in the very center of the 
revolutionary scrimmage at Chihuahua, and 
yas in an excellent position to watch much 
of “the smoke and fun.’’ Of course it was 
not all smoke and fun by any means, and 
wo to the weak or wounded so careless as to 
fall into the enemy’s hands—especially “ the 
dark, doughty hands”’ of the women, “ well 
versed in the arts of the suffragettes.” In 
more serious vein she writes: 


The mode of fighting in this country is 
gmething frightful. The “soldiers’ women” 
go out to the battlefields with the soldiers, 
and they go with their aprons full of stones 
and with knives. If an enemy is killed or 
wounded the women finish him up with 
knives, provided he is too seriously wounded 
to try to defend himself, and if he has any 
fight in him they stone the poor creature to 
death. Isn’t that horrible? X (her husband) 
aid the women he saw had their aprons full 
of stones. One dead man they saw had been 
pounded to death with the butt end of a 
rile or with stones. 


But the men “are even more cowardly,” 
and one afternoon, following an engagement 
in which the insurrectos were whipt, the 
iederals “just butchered innocent men, 
women, and children right and left.”’ 


They would go by a house where the door 
was open and would shoot right into the 
house. For instance, there was a woman 
leaning over a man on a bed giving him a 
drink. The soldiers shot through the door 
and shot the woman in the arm and put five 
holes through the man, killing him. It turned 
out that the man was very old and sick. Then 
they dragged an old deaf, dumb, and blind 
man from his house into the street, and be- 
cause he did not answer when spoken to he 
was killed. A small boy bringing cows down 
one of the cafions into town was killed. These 
are but a few examples of the frightful goings 
on that day. Over a hundred men were put 
in jail, and the soldiers wouldn’t allow food 
or anything to be brought to them. No won- 
der the federals are hated and the people are 
for the revolutionists. 


All those wishing to watch the engage- 
ments are forced to purchase seats on a neigh- 
boring hill. The curtain generally rises at 
about three in the afternoon, but one morn- 
ing “as early as five o’clock”’ they heard the 
booming of battle, and from their point of 
vantage could see that Santa Eulalia was 
heing attacked—for the second time in two 
days. 3 

About twenty-one federals were in town 
and were up in the tower of the church. Sev- 
eral hundred rebels came in and fired on the 
soldiers, killing a few. The remainder 
wouldn’t surrender, and got inside the church. 
The revolutionists got up on top of the build- 
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Insures a Quick and 
Happy Trip 


O article should receive 

a more rigid inspec- 

tion before it enters 
the household than a Mattress. 
Otherwise you cannot be 
quite sure that the inside of 
it is clean and wholesome 
or that the quality is worth 
the price asked. 


Mattresses, as generally sold, are 
sewed up good and tight and you 
can’t get even a peepat the inside. 
That is all the more reason why 
you should be suspicious of Mattresses sold in this way. 


The Stearns & Foster Mattress is so constructed that the 
quality of the filling can be examined. You know just what you 
are paying for. 

For over sixty years The Stearns & Foster Co. have been 
manufacturing cotton products, and their daily output of Mattresses 
far exceeds that of any other factory. That is why a Stearns & Foster 
Mattress enjoysthe highest prestige for comfort, service, purity and finish. 


For sale generally by furniture dealers and department stores thru- 

out the United States. If you are unable to purchase our Mattresses 

from your dealer, drop us a line and we will see that you are 
promptly taken care of. 


See that the name ‘“‘ Stearns & Foster ’’ is on the label of the 
Mattress. This is your only safeguard. Insist upon it. 


Made in Four Grades: The Anchor, Windsor, Lenox and Style “A” 
THE STEARNS & FOSTER CO. 


DEPT. D-15, CINCINNATI, O. 











4 for Cuts and Wounds BUG 





ing, made holes in the roof, and threw sticks 
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A cut, wound or any break in the skin may cause 
trouble if neglected. The application of Dioxogen pre- 
vents simple accidents from becoming serious; Dioxogen 

1 destroys harmful germ-life, thus preventing infection; Pax 

@ it is always efficient and is safe for children as well as fia 
“‘>rown-ups”” to use. Descriptive booklet, describing By 
many toilet as well as emergency uses, and introductory [gg 
2-02. bottle, will be sent free upon request. ; 


One of 100Uses— The Oakland Chemical Co., 11) Front St., New York ai 
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| AWD PLUMBING 
FRTURES 
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HE artistic perfection of “Standard” guaranteed plumbing fixtures, 
combined with their lasting sanitary worth, makes them a permanent 
investment in satisfaction and comfort. 


They add a value to your house far greater than their cost and are as 
enduring as the house itself. Their installation means certainty of service. 


The Plumbing Fixtures shown in this advertisement cost 

approximately $140.00, except when sold in the Far West. 

Genuine’Standard” fixtures for the home and 

for schools, Office Buildings, Public Institu- 

tions, etc., are identified by the Green and 

Gold Label with one exception. There are 

~~ oe of our Guaranteed Baths, the 

reen andGoldLabelBath andtheRedand _ fixtures purporting to be “S' ‘ i 

g to be “Standard” are spun- 

Black Label Bath. The Green and Gold _ ous unless they bear our guarantee label. 
Send for a copy of our beautiful book ‘Modern Bathrooms.” It will prove of invaluable 

assis'ance in the planning of your bathroom, kitchen or laundry. Many m 


J } odel 
are illustrated costing from $78 to $600. This valuable book is sent for 6c. eth 


Standard Sanitary Tifa. Co., Dept. 35 PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Orrices anp SHowrooms—New York: 35-37 West 31st St. ; Chicago: 415 Ashland Block; Philadelphia: 1128 Walnut St. ; 
Toronto, Can. :59 Richmond St., E.; Pittsburgh: 949 Penn Ave. ; St. Louis: 100-2 N. Fourth St.; Nashville: 315-817 
Tenth Ave , So.; , Ba e and St. Joseph Sts.; Montreal. Can. : 215 Coristine Building; Boston; 
W. Main St. ; Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road, S. E.; London: 53 Hol- 
and Smith Streets; San Francisco: 1303-04 Metropolis Bank Building 











Label Bath is triple enameled. It is guaran- 
teed for five years. TheRedand Black Label 
Bath is double enameled. It is guaranteed for 
two years. If you would avoid dissatisfaction 
and expense, install guaranteed fixtures. All 
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New and Notable Pages on 
Topics Noteworthy Where Else Can You 


Find An Investment 
FUNDAMENTALS | That pays 5 per cent interest, from the day 
IN EDUCATION, ART | °nr ect 


| That offers abundant security in the form of 


AND CIVICS first mortgages on improved real estate— 


That permits you to withdraw your money at 
By George Lansing Raymond, L.H.D. any time without notice— 

Author of “The Psychology of Inspiration.” 

Suggestive and informing Essays and Ad- 
dresses, treating divergent themes in this 
author’s wise and illuminating manner, and a Se ¥ a 
of special interest to all who study elemental My the een — agg ements nie 
and educational conditions in Society and || #5 Never Deen a day s delay in the mailing o 
the State ? | interest checks, or the payment of principal, 

Pervaded by liberal scholarship and what || when asked for. 
may be termed an open-hearted mind. Let us send you the booklet telling all about it. 

2 . | . 
12mo, cloth. Price $1.40 net. ‘The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 1045 Calvert Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

Publishers, New York and London 











And that is backed by a conservatively man- 
aged company with ample resources and 16 
| years of successful business experience— 
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of dynamite down onto the poor soldier 
In all less than a dozen men were killed, ap 
the rest of the federals were taken prisoners 
The rebels say they attacked the town jus 
to get the guns and ammunition of the gg 
diers. They also took more horses from ¢h 
town. 

On Tuesday, March 14, Santa Eulalia we 
recaptured and went under martial law, so thai 
every miner who went up there to work “re 
quired a transport or identification slip to 
prove that he was in nowise related to g 
rebel.” On that day, too, they first learn 
of our army maneuvers. 


We hear Uncle San has twenty thousand 
troops on the border and that they are there 
not only to guard the boundary but to get 
accustomed to camp life and routine, ete, 
for there is going to be war between the 
United States and the Japs. We also heard 
that the Mikado had ordered all Japanese in 
Mexico to return to Japan and that they are 
now marching overland to the Pacific Coast. 
I wonder how much, if any, truth there is in 
the report. 


A few days later they rode down to San 
Eulalia on horseback and caught the train 
for the mining smelter. 


It was made up of engine, box-car full of 
soldiers, and then one coach. The soldiers 
are the most disreputable, dirty, untidy, 
and lazy-looking bunch. They slouch along 
as if they hadn’t a care in the world. All 
that looks business-like about them is the 
rifle they carry and their belt of cartridges. 
You know the Mexican army is made up for 
the most part of prisoners. The men are a 
hard-looking lot, too. 

When we got about half-way down to the 
smelter we saw horsemen at a distance, and, 
of course, we thought first of all of revolu- 
tionists. They turned out to be eleven fed- 
eral volunteers, whose duty it was to escort 
the train until it was safely out on the plains. 
The federal volunteers all wear red bands on 
their hats, or red sashes. The same company 
of men escorted the train up in the evening, 
and we also had a box-car full of soldiers on 
the train. ‘ 

Mr. had invited us to come down to 
the smelter with him, and we spent the day 
with a Mr. and Mrs. , who are young 
people and very attractive. They have such 
a cozy little home and two dear boys, one 
three and a half and the other five. How we 
appreciate going into a real home and sitting 
down to a home table, where everything is 
daintily served and appetizing! 


TAXING AN AMERICAN ABROAD 


HE seashore town of Brightlingsea, 

England, is in a dilemma. And am 
American has caused it all, says the Philade- 
phia Record. For more than twenty yeals 
this “ representative of ours abroad” has lived 
upon a yacht some few hundred feet from 
shore—“the abbot of an aquatic monas 
tery.” He keeps to himself, as a cenobite 
commonly does. And he is as generous to the 
local poor as the ideal head of a monastery 
ought to be—for millionaires can afford to 
be generous, and “ Americans must be.” 


Mr. Brown—that is his simple name—has 


SS | ever budged from his site. Neither, in all 
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hese twenty years, has he paid harbor dues, 
mates, nor taxes. His peculiar pose—always 
mnder the Stars and Stripes—has finally 
caught the attention of the income tax asses- 
sors. They rule that, tho he be a citizen of 
the United States with an income wholly from 
abroad, he must be adjudged a resident of 
Bngland and must pay taxes like the rest. 

Tho Mr. Brown has kept up steam night 
and day during all these years, he has never 
moved from his anchorage. He may move 
now. Local interests which have long profited 
by his liberality would regard his withdrawal 
asacatastrophe. “Te is the goose that lays 
our golden eggs,”’ they say; “must his neck 
be wrung?” The authorities reply that 
everybody is a goose and that the predestined 
fate of all geese is to have their necks wrung 
for the benefit of the fise. Logic and con- 
sistency demand that course. “If we wring 
fone neck, we must wring all—even Mr. 
Brown’s, your benefactor tho he be.” 

The dilemma, as we have said, is Bright- 
lingsea’s, not Brown’s. He can leave at any 
time, and take his property with him. Will 
Brightlingsea decide to let him? Will the 
authorities waive their point, or will they lose 
the Valfreyia with all aboard? Will the town 
sacrifice the mere tax or will it sacrifice 
everything? 


THE “LITTLE FATHER” 
SENATE 


F a United States Senator has a cold, he 

- hurries to Col. Daniel M. Ransdell, the 
Sergeant-at-arms, who makes it well. If the 
situation be a more serious one; if, let us 
say, the Senator has “stubbed his political 
toe’ and has been thrown for the time being 
into a “paroxysm of pain,” 
and the “surgeon-doctor” 
For Colonel Ransdell is 


OF THE 


he still hurries, 
remains the same. 


known. Faith, too, plays its important part, 
and from the moment this kind friend leads 
&@ new and “sternly embarrassed’’ Senator 
to his desk in the Senate Chamber, to the 
time when he arranges for that Senator’s 
“funeral cortége,” “Little 
Father.” 

But, says the New York Herald, the fact 
that the Sergeant-at-arms may upon occa- 


he is known as 


sion arrest a Senator and bring him into the 
Senate Chamber to make up a quorum, “is 
for the “Little Father’s”’ 
popularity with that body. 


one other reason”’ 
Moreover: 

He knows when to be jolly, and again how 
to be serious. He can have as many moods 
or lack of them as any one of the ninety-two 
men for whom he is “the little father.’ 
Under his direction thirty doorkeepers guard 
the five ways into the Senate Chamber and 
the gallery. He picks the nimble pages who 
scamper back and forth in the Senate and is 
responsible for the orderly behavior of visitors. 

Every two years Colonel Ransdell shuts 
himself up in his office for a season of from 
_three to four weeks and chooses a new carpet 
for the Senate. This is a serious job, this 
process of selection which “must be guaran- 
teed to suit” ninety-two different people, 
“and Lorimers and La Follettes alike” are 





“mentor’’ in all} 
things, and his healing propensities are well | 
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ometimes you see a 
prosperous looking 
passenger inquire 

the time, and you wonder 
why he does not take out 
his own watch to com- 
pare with the conductor’s. 


It is not that he has no watch— 
but because he is ashamed of the 
time he is carrying. He has no 
confidence that it is anywhere near 
correct, and he tries to save his dig- 
nity by not making a comparison. 














The Howard Watch 


What do you think of the type 
of man who will carry a cheap and 
uncertain timepiece because it 
doesn’t have to be seen? 


It is quite different with the 
Howarp owner. He is ready 
to match time with all comers. 


The Howarp is the closest 
rating watch in the world—and 
worth all it costs to any man of 
accurate habit and orderly mind. 

A Howarp Watch is always worth 
what you pay forit. The price of each 
watch—from the 17-jewel (double roller) 
in a Boss or Crescent gold-filled case at 
$40 to the 23-jewel in a 14-k solid gold 
case at $150—is fixed at the factory and 
a printed ticket attached. 


Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD Watch. Find _ a 
jeweler in your town and talk to him. He is a good man to 

Drop us a postal card, Dept. O, and we will send you “The ieee ape Edward 
Howard and the First American Watch”—an inspiring chapter of history 
that every man and boy should read. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Boston, Mass. 
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Business Man's Ther- 
mos Lunch Kit, $3.00 
complete. Consisting of a 
$2 Thermos Bottle, rust- 
proof lunch box anc suit 
case, 28 illustrated, size 
10 in. x 10 in. x 84% deer 
Live Aceuts wanted to 
introduce this new % 
Thermos Lunch Kit to 
business men ant in- 
dustrial worke s. Write 
for particulars. 


PAYS 


WEEKS. 


Wherever the feet of men or women take them the Thermos Bottle has proven 
a comfort—a need—a necessity that nothing else will supply. 
The Thermos way is the only way to carry your luneh to office, store or factory, 
to school or college, when traveling, fishing, shooting, motoring, boating or 
pienicking—wherever you go—whatever you do, you have right at hand ready 


for immediate use hot tea, coffee, soup, ete., cold milk, lemonade, tea, coffee, 
ete. The handiest, most delightful, most sanitary, and most economical way 


to solve the luncheon problem. 


It is a delightful companion at the bedside of 


> the sick, a positive necessity for the baby in the nursery or in the park, Made 
also in decanters, tea and coffee pots, food jars and earafes. Pints $2 up, Quarts 


bel #3 up. 


Complete Lunch Kits $3 up. 


As Thermos pays for itself in two weeks 


at the new popular prices, it is ro longer a luxury, but a money and time- 
saving necessity. Do not be deceive | into buying an inefficient mitation; look 
for the name Thermos plainly stamped on the bottom. At all first elass stores. 


FREE: 34 page booklet on request. 
AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY, Thermos Bidg., NEW YORK 
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To get down to facts! 

The clothing a reputable mer- 
chant wants to sell is the clothing 
he can back with his own repu- 
tation. 

Our sort of men’s clothes—the 
sort that through our New York 
retail stores has made our reputa- 
tion the whole country over. 

Our Wholesale Department can 
take care of a few more Clothiers 
in the larger towns—our sort of 
clothiers. 

Rogers Peet & Company 

New York City 


842 Broadway 
at 13th St. 


258 Broadway 
at Warren S.. 


1302 Broadway 
at 34th St. 








STATE MAPS pressed Scilsabont 


cities, villages and hamlets, together with hotel guide. These 
new maps are printed in eight colors, show all interurban 
electric and steam railroads, steamboat lines, etc. In 
pocket form, map of any State mailed for 15 cents. 

ALSO A NEW LINE OF * 2 
showing quality of roads, dis- A S 
tances, etc., covering all sections. Catalogue free. 


C. S. HAMMOND & CO., Minis 


and Publishers, 


142 Fulton St. (Bsiicckcs*) New York 


| 
nk ure Hawaiian I 
oles f,neapple uice k 
‘AxDrusgists. Grocers and Soda Fountains n 
THE KLIP BINDER 
Indispensable to the Business Man, Manufacturer, 
Lawyer, Physician, the Office, the Study, 
the soomae! 4 
Keeps all documents permanently and 
neatly preserved so you can instantly 
refer to any one In use by U. S 
Government, St.te Departments, Li- 
braries, Schools and Offices. 
Send today for Booklet and Price List, 
WM. M. BELCHER, No. 301 EQUITARLE BLDG.. BOSTON, MASS, 
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the possessors of “most unlovely”’ sensibil- 
ities. It can be done, but only with the ut- 
most tact and by eliminating “many, many 
hundreds of different samples,” for there are 
as many “shades of rugs as there are shady 
Senators.” 

Occasionally the Sergeant-at-arms is called 
upon to separate those “bent on personal 
encounter,”’ and in many ways must show 
a sample of diplomacy far in advance of that 
which the average “diplomatic Senator” 
possesses. 


He must be able to keep a cloakroom door 
hooked open for Senator Hale, of Maine, that 
he may have fresh air, and at the same time 
close it for Senator Du Pont, of Delaware, 
that there may be no cigar smoke in the 
chamber. 


But that is not all, and the “present effi- 
cient Sergeant-at-arms”’ has set up troubles 
for himself. 


Two sets of swinging doors on either side 
of the desk of the Vice-President lead from 
the Senate Chamber to the marble room 
where Senators receive their callers. Beside 
each of these is a small, elaborately lacquered 
snuff-box. It is one of the duties of the Ser- 
geant-at-arms to keep these boxes filled with 
fresh snuff. It is an old Senate custom which 
has come down through much ridicule from 
the old days. Senator “Billy” Mason, of 
Chicago, when he left the Senate, paid his 
compliments to the old boxes and poked fun 
at the Senate for their maintenance. 

But the snuff-boxes are a serious matter. 
To propose that they be removed would be to 
tread upon the toes of half the Senate. Not 
that they take the snuff generally, altho a 
few playfully test its condition occasionally, 
but it is a tradition, and the only way it could 
be passed into history would be to remove 
the boxes surreptitiously. 


Now one year ago the boxes were inspected 
by Colonel Ransdell, and condemned. 


This was only a mental process on the part 
of the Sergeant-at-arms. He set about find- 
ing new ones. Through the stores of Wash- 
ington and Baltimore he made a round which 
lasted for weeks without finding their substi- 
tute. He enlisted others in the search, but 
still without success. One day Colonel Rans- 
dell heard of a pair of snuff-boxes displayed 
in an antique store. He hastened to exam- 
ine them, and in five minutes they were the 
property of the United States Senate, but 
wild horses could not make the Sergeant-at- 
arms say what they cost. 

It would be libelous to name the Senators 
who still take snuff. But: 

Senator Bacon, of Georgia, has been known 
to use a small pinch in jest, and one Senator 
often extends the privilege in mock courtesy 
to another and has it accepted. Members of 
the House come over and use the Senate snuff 
as a jest at the old custom. Representative 
Hughes, of New Jersey, has been known to 
play this joke on the Senate. 

When the little electric bells all over the 
Capitol ring three times, the Sergeant-at- 
arms and his assistants must see that none 
but Senators and two sworn clerks are on the 
floor. 


They clear the galleries upon the order of 
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“PA ULTLESS’’ wse in the 

Day-Shirts are our he mace 

response to a demand bo encour 
from those who, know- aything, 

by j 1 

ing our “‘Faultless” Pa- ger od. 

jamas and Nightshirts, desire Nothing 
a day-shirt of equal superi- servic 

1 / ‘nator 1 

ority. Ask your Dealer. ee Tell 

The Day-Shirt Book illustrates sed by 

and describes them. The Bed- ynator T: 
Time Book shows our nightwear. {Senator 










Both are interesting. Both 
are Free. 
E. ROSENFELD & COMPANY 
Dept. G, Baltimore, Md. 


For over 30 years the greatest 


producers of men’s nightwear 


wn the world. 








TEN DOLLARS NOW 


and 10 Cents a Day for a time buys 
the Wonderful Visible Emerson 
Typewriter. Two color ribbon, Tabu- 
™ lator, Back Spacer, every improvement. 
: One of the Best 
$60.00 is the price. Big Offers for ts. 
son Ty; riter Free on very easy conditions to anyone 
who = 1 do us a slight service. Only a xe apy Ss 
our time n 
7 uired, For Great Free Offer card or in @ 
letter to us say—‘‘Mail me your Free Offer.’’ Address 
Emerson Typewriter Co., Box 147, Woodstock, Illinois 
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Straight "ed aA Ss Rt ° gS Shaped 


Madein England; Latest Styles. 
¢ Tubular woven, seamless; pure dye silk and 
wool. They never crease nor wrinkle; stay fresh 
like new as long as worn. A real economy. 

Soli hy dealers or sent on receipt of price. State 
colors preferr:d oney back if not suited. 
J.&I3.CASH, LTD. (American Works) 
405 Chestnut Street, South Norwalk,Conn 















ORDER _OUT OF CHAOS , 





TIME SAVER, Lebiggiesia AN OFFICE 
WORRY SAVER NECESSITY 
Keeps tab on Better, neater, 
all your im- more handy than 
portant papers pins or files 
100 in Each Box Sample Box 15c 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 155-157 Waverly Pi., N. Y. City 





All About Revival Meetings 

“The Manual of Revivals’ by Rev. G. W. Hervey, A. 
M., is a volume of practical hints and suggestions from 
histories of revivals, and biographies of revivalists, with 
themes for the use of pastors; it includes texts, subjects 
and outlines of the sermons of many distinguished evan 
gelists. 12mo, cloth, 332 pages. $1.25, postpaid. 

“Will be a great Eo to a conscientious, faithful min- 
ister.”—Lutheran Observer. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 E. 23d St., New York. 








‘‘What Do You Think of 


9 9 the author asked one of his 
That F ace? deacons while he held his 
hand over the white tie and clerical garb of the indi- 
vidual whose portrait he held to view. “ That,” replied 
the deacon—who was a shrewd observer of human 
nature—‘‘is the face of some smart business man,a 
successful dry-goods merchant in all probability.” This 
introduces the sketch of ‘A Successful Preacher,” 
and by the title it will be seen that the deacon was not 
altogether wrong. It is the same with the other re 
tees CLERICAL TYPES 
20 different types of clergymen. Have you met them 
all? “The clergyman may gain instruction, if the 
layman finds only interest, in a perusal of its pages,” 
N.Y. Times. 217 pp. Appropriate cover, $1 postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New York and Londos 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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the Vice-President and guard the stairways, 
hat none may listen at the keyholes. The 
lobby back of the Senate Chamber is closed 
yd none may enter until the four bells which 
il of adjournment. If anybody should 
hurst Into an executive session of the Senate 
twould be a national scandal. 

The Sergeant-at-arms does not, as is the 
ase in the House of Representatives, carry 
he mace or any other emblem of authority, 
ho encounters on the Senate floor have, if 
gything, been more “ merciless”’ than in the 
ger body. Still: 


Nothing violent has occurred to require 
fe services of the Sergeant-at-arms since 
‘nator Tillman strode across the legs of Sen- 
gor Teller, of Colorado, to resent “the lie” 
used by Senator McLaurin, his colleague. 
nator Tillman had charged under the sting 
(Senator Spooner’s questioning that patron- 
ye had been used by the White House to 
pits bills through the Senate. Senator Mc- 
lsurin was then out of the chamber, but the 
wsertion of Senator Tillman that a represen- 
ative of his own State had been so influenced 
ms repeated to him. On his return he said 
at it was a lie. Striding over Senator 
fller, who sat between them, Senator Till- 
struck at his colleague, but they were 
ediately separated by Senator Bailey, of 
txas, and others. 






























But disturbances in the Senate galleries 
ve been most common of late, and for that 
son— 

Doortenders are instructed to keep a watch- 
ileye on all who ask for seats, and if a spec- 
for in the Senate becomes unruly he goes 
t with a rush. Carrie Nation was once 


‘Shaped fRxted from one of the galleries; a man dropt 
lad during a session of the Senate two years 

> y, and another, rising in his seat while the 
ae ate was in one of its solemn moods, shouted 
resh the gallery in a loud voice, “ Prepare for 
tate & coming of the end of the world!” 
rs) ae 
K,Coum #4 FAIRY STORY OF THE HEAD- 
JAOS HUNTERS 

(j ae Dyaks of Borneo are addicted to the 
ata unpleasant habit of hunting heads. 













istianity and civilization are gradually 


» neater, : : 
andy than fing them of it, one peacefully and the 
or files ter forcibly, but it is not yet extinct. The 
} Box Ie rie of a chief demands before the wedding 
N.Y. City 

nist that her lord and master bring home 
ags human head to show his prowess, and 
ervey? S.  Hue of the other tribal banquets are thougl 
tions froma me of the other tribal banquets are thought 
L ists, wil » » I « ae . «€ 
5 sobieal promplete without human heads to grace 
“i eva Froccasion. It is a relief to read a new 
thful min- k by Mr. Edward H. Gomes, on “Seven- 
bw York. 





nk of 


| one of his 
e held his 
f the indi- 
t,” replied 
of human 
sS man,a 
lity.” This 
Preacher,” 
mn was not 
r sketches 
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Fn Years Among the Sea-Dyaks of Borneo ” 
Lnpincott), that these people abhor lying 
bi theft, but the casual traveler might 
erate the latter vices if they would only 
hve his head where nature put it. 

lt is not surprizing that their folk-lore 
ws traces of the head-hunting propensity. 
of their favorite fairy-stories is about 
njai and the Were-Tiger’s Sister.’’ Mr. 
es tells it as follows: 

Ince upon a time there lived a great chief 
med Danjai. He was the head of one of 
Flongest Dyak houses that were ever built. 
Was situated on a hill in the midst of a 
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The Spirit ; YW 
of ’76 


HE spirit of revolution. Do you 





feel it warming up your backbone 
when things aren’ tright ? \ 
Well, sir, if you’ re a free-born Amer- 
ican pipe-smoker and still putting up 
with old tobacco notions, it’s time to revolute a few right now. Get 
up in the svirit of 76 and kick. Take a pull at the Liberty Bell and 
load up your old jimmy pipe with | 


PRINCE ALBERT 


“the national joy smoke ”’ 


For Prince Albert spells freedom. Freedom from stung 
tongues, pipe grouch and smoker’s peeve. 

Prince Albert is a pipe-smoke revolution. Also a revelation. 
Fragrant, satisfying, close-fire, long-burning, always ready and 
it can’t bite your tongue. 

No sir, CAN’T! The bite is taken out in the ex- 
clusive, patented process that produces P. A. We 
have this patent process sewed up tight and that’s 
why the flag waves over only one tobacco of the {(/ 


CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 





















kind. Prince Albert is its own class. 
Be canny., Duck substitutes. 
All live smokeshops sell P. A. 10c in the 


red tin. Also in half pound tin and pound 


glass humidors and 5c cloth bags. 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 


<\ yy: 
la Winston-Salem 





N.C. 





! | “Order is Heaven’s First Law” 
itd 


| il 
Low Prices for Fence 


100 other styles. Many cheaper than wood—all better. For Lawns, 


Churches, Parks, etc. Write for Pattern Book and special offer, T H E N I A G A R A Cc EJ} P 


THE WARD FENCE Co., Box 977. Decatur, Ind. =| Sample box by mail 15. NIAGARA CLIP CO., New York 
“RANGER" BICYCLE 


“710 DAYS FREE TRIAL iice#i2.8 


prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in advance,and 
allow ten days free trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit you in 
every way and is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get 
anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish to keep it, 
ship it back to us at our expense for freight and you will ot de out one cent. 
LOW FACTORY PRICES We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 
to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 
Save you $10 to $25 middlemen’s profit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with 
Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than cheap 

mail order bicycles; also reliable medium grade models at unheard of low prices. 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED ictchtowt ang district to ride and exhibit a sample 
1981 “Ranger” Bicycle furnished by us. You will be 
astonished at the wonderfully low prices and the liberal propositions and special offer we will 
give on the first 1922 sample going to your town. Write at once for our special offer. 
1 OO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until youreceive our catalogue 
and learn our low prices and liberal terms. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under 

your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
Ey SECOND HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retafl stores will 
be closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. ee eas ee free. 
rear wheels, innertubes, lamps, cyclometess, parts, repairs 
IRES, COASTER BRAKE and everything in the bieyclelline a half usual prices. 
Ss ea Bae 


j y IT but write today for our Large Catalogue b ifully € ga great fund of 
interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


(MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 8-172, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Keep your important papers and documents neatly 
and conveniently assembled so you can instantly lay 
your hands on them. Use the strongest, the most 
| convenient, the best. 














































































































































We will ship you a 
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See this kitchen in its actual colors and learn 
how the results shown can be secured before 
you decide upon a treatment for your own. 


This is the kitchen in our Cottage Bungalow Portfolio, which 
we send free. The Portfolio presents complete plans for interior 
decoration, showing each room in its colors and giving com- 
plete specifications for producing the effects shown. 

If you are going to build, remodel or redecorate you can 
adapt these suggestions to your own home, or you can send 
us a description of your home or any of its rooms and we will 
prepare special suggestions without cost. You incur no obliga- 


tion in taking advantage of this offer. 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS &VARNISHES 


BOOKLET — It tells 
how to treat every sur- 
face in and around 
yourhome. Sent free. 











Sold by dealers everywhere. Ask your local dealer for color cards and full information 
For the Special Home Decoration Service write to 
The Sherwin-Williams Co., Decorative Dept., 651 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 














WHAT ABOUT A GARAGE FOR 
YOUR AUTOMOBILE ? 


CORNELL GARAGES are factory made out of best 
quality seasoned lumber, watertight, weathertight, and 
substantial in every respect. They are Portable in that 
they may be shipped “* knocked down,” with sections crated, 
ready for erection on your premisesin a little while, with little 
effort and at a minimum of expense. 

CORNELL GARAGES are Sectional : built up of 
Sectional Units. The sections are so made that they may 

added to or taken away from at any time, thereby making 
your building larger or smaller in accordance with your own 


desires. 

CORNELL COTTAGES, CHURCHES, SCHOOL 
HOUSES and Portable Buildings of every kind are all 
built in the same manne:, and hundreds of satisfied 
users attest their merit and practicability. 

CORNELL PORTABLE BUILDINGS are Reason- 
They cannot be duplicated at the prices we 
name. We PREPAY FREIGHT to nearly all R.R. sta- 
tions. All our buildings are PAINTED INSIDE and OUT, 
colors of your selection, without additional cost. Ourillustrat- 

talog tellsmore. Send 4c. stamps for it to-day. 


WYCKOFF LUMBER & MFG. CO. 
408 Green St., Ithaca New York 


able in Price. 














| 








| 
PUT THIS ON MY CAR WHILE I WAIT 


HERE’S ANOTHER MOTORIST 
who has found out that 


JERICHO 


Is the Perfect Motor Car Signal 
that “Warns Without Offense” 
Note the eagerness with which he approaches 

the repair man. 





Note the look of satisfaction on his face. 

They all look that way, once they become 
acquainted with the merits of this most eff- 
cient of Motor Car Signals. 

Best of all—that expression lingers—because 
the merits of JERICHO are lasting. 

The price: $7 to $10, according to size re- 
quired. 

The place: Of any accessory dealer or direct. 


The Randall-Faichney Company 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 
Send for illustrated booklet 15 on Acces- 


sories you need for your car 
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large plantation of fruit trees. Danjai was 
said to be very rich indeed. He possest 
much farming land, many fruit trees, many 
tapang trees, where the wild bees made their 
abode, and from which the sweet honey js 
obtained, and in his room there were many 
valuable jars of various kinds, and also 
large number of brass vessels; for the Dyaks 
convert their wealth into jars and _ brags. 
ware to hand down to posterity. Every 
year he obtained a plentiful harvest of paddy, 
much more than he and his family could 
consume, and he had always much paddy 
for sale, so much so that the news of his 
wealth traveled to distant lands, and many 
from afar off would come and buy paddy 
from him. Danjai also possest many slaves, 
who were ready to help him in his work. 
All the people in his house had a very high 
opinion of his judgment, and were ready to 
obey his decisions, whenever he settled any 
of their disputes. So great, indeed, was his 
reputation for wisdom that men from dis. 
tant villages would often consult him and 
ask his advice when in any difficulty. He 
had also great fame as a brave warrior, and 
during expeditions against the enemy, he 
was the leader of the men of his own vi 
and of many villages around, for all liked to 
follow such a brave man as Danjai, who was 
sure to lead them to victory. Over the 
fireplace in his veranda he had, hanging to- 
gether in a bunch, the dried heads of the 
enemies whom he himself had killed. 

Now this man Danjai had a very pretty 
wife whom he had recently married, but the 
marriage feast had not been held, because he 
had not yet obtained a human head from 
the enemy as a token of his love for her; 
for this girl was of good birth and a chief's 
daughter, and wanted the whole world to 
know, when they attended her marriage 
feast, what a brave man her husband was. 
One day Danjai said to his young wife: “I 
will hold a meeting of the chiefs around, 
and tell them that we must all get our war 
boats ready, as I intend leading an exped:- 
tion against the enemy. I should like to 
bring you a human head as a token of my 
love, so that you may not be ashamed of 
your husband. And as soon as I return, we 
will have the wedding-feast.”” Tho his wi 
was sorry that her husband intended leaving 
her, still she did not oppose his wishes, for 
she wished him to come back covered with 
glory. So a council of war was held, ani 
Danjai told the assembled chiefs what he 
intended to do, and it was decided that al 
should begin at once making war-boats, 
which were to be ready in two months’ time 

Assisted by his slaves and followers, Dat 
jai had been at work at his boat for seven 
weeks, and it was nearly finished. It wa 
a beautiful boat made out of the trunk d 
one large tree, and Danjai was proud of his 
work. He was so anxious to finish his bost 
that one day he started very early in tht 
morning, before his breakfast was ready, and 
he asked his wife to bring his food to him 
later on, to the part of the jungle where lef} 
was working at his boat. 

Accordingly, Mrs. Danjai cooked the fool 
and ate her own breakfast. Then # 
made up a small bundle of rice and also pil 
together some fish and salt, and placed 
in a little basket to take to her husbant 
She had never been out in the jungle by het 
self before, but she was not afraid, for 
husband had told her the way, and she co 
hear the sound of his adze as he worked 
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his boat not very far off. She hung } 
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basket over her left shoulder, and, holding 
her small knife in her right hand, went cheer- 
fully on. Presently she came to the stump 
of a tree on which was placed a bunch of 
tipe sibau fruit. They looked so tempting 
that she could not help eating some of them, 
and as they were very nice, she put what 
remained in her basket, saying to herself: 
“Perhaps Danjai forgot to take these with 
him, and left them here. I will take them 
tohim myself; he will, no doubt, be glad to 
eat these ripe fruits after his hard work.”’ 
Now, there was in this land a Were-Tiger, 
that was much feared by all who lived 
gound. He had the appearance of a man, 
but at times would transform himself into a 
tiger, and then he would attack human beings 
md carry off their heads as trophies to his 
wn house. But he never attacked any 
wless they had first done wrong by taking 
smething which belonged to him. So this 
Were-Tiger would leave tempting fruit by 
the side of jungle paths, and on the stumps 
of trees, in the hope that some tired traveler 
yould take and eat them. And if any one 
ste such fruit, then he or she was doomed to 
be killed by him that same day. But all 
knew about him, and tho he placed many 
tempting baits in all parts of the jungle, no 
me touched his fruit, for all feared the fate 
thich awaited them if they did any such 
things. But Danjai’s wife knew nothing 
sbout the Were-Tiger. No one had told her 
di him, and she had never been out before 
inthe jungle by herself, and she had never 
been warned not to touch any fruit she might 
fnd lying about. 

“Oh, Danjai,’’ she said, as soon as she met 
ter husband, “TI am afraid I am rather late. 
You must be very tired and hungry, work- 
ing the whole morning at your boat without 
laving had anything to eat. Never mind! 
Here is your breakfast at last.” And she 
landed the basket which contained his food 
to her ee. 

Now Danjai was really very hungry, so he 
ras glad to see his food had arrived. He 
tanked his wife, and at once began to 
mpty the basket. 

The first thing he saw was the ripe sibau 
fuit at the top, and he asked his wife where 
the got them from. She told him she had 
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und them on the stump of a tree by the 
vayside, and she said she thought they had 
ten left there by him. She added, with a 
mile, that they were very good, as she had 
taten some herself. 

Then Danjai, brave man tho he was, turned 
jale with fear and anxiety. 

“We must not linger here a moment,” he 


‘Baid to his wife. “Hungry tho I am, I will 


wt eat my food here. We must both hurry 
tome at once. You have taken and eaten 
it belonging to the Were-Tiger, so much 
fared by all. It is said that whoever 
tuches his fruit will surely die a terrible 
tath; and you are the first person I know 
tho has done so.”’ 

Danjai hurriedly gathered together all his 
tools and told those that were with him of 
lis trouble, and they all started and walked 
ilently back. Danjai was wondering how 
te was to avert the fate which awaited his 
jong wife. She was silent, because she saw 
tr husband was troubled, and she was 
wry that she had caused him grief. 

As soon as they arrived at the house, 
Yanjai sent for all the men round about and 
ld them what had happened, how his wife 
lid taken and eaten the fruit of the Were- 
Tger. He begged them all to help to shield 
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LLENGE 


WATERPROOE 


COLLARS & CuFFS§ 


Pat. Dec. 26, 1905 Pat. Nov. 24, 1908 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS are but one of the many types of 
busy men who find Challenge Waterproof Collars a great conven- 
ience. Thousands of satisfied wearers are delighted with the correct 
dull linen finish, perfect fit and up-to-date style. 

Challenge Collars save collar trouble and bother and they save 
laundry bills. We guarantee every collar to give satisfaction in 
service and appearance. 

At your dealer’s—Collars 25c., Cuffs 50c. Or sent by mail by 
us on receeipt of price. Our new “ Slip-Easy”’ finish makes tie 
slide easily. Write for our latest style book. 

THE ARLINGTON COMPANY, Dept. F, 
Established 1883 725-727 Broadway, New York 
Boston, 65 Bedford St. Chicago, 161 Market St. St. Louis, 505 N. 7th St. 

Detroit, 117 Jefferson Ave. Philadelphia, 900 Chestnut St. 

San Francisco, 718 Mission St. Toronto, 58-64 Fraser Ave. 
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The Laceest Sinus Accident Indemnity 


Ever Paid 


OHN M. CARRERE, one of the most distingmshed architects in 
America, was riding in a taxicab on Madison Avenue in New York Gity, 
on February 12th. The taxicab was struck by a trolley car and Mr. 
Carrere was fatally injured. His death occurred March Ist. 

Mr. Carrere had an accident policy in The Travelers Insurance 
Company for $50,000. This policy had a yearly accumulative value, 
doubled in case of death in a public conveyance, and had additional benefits 
for” surgical attendance or hospital service. The check reproduced here for 
one hundred and sixteen thousand dollars sent three days after 

death was the Travelers payment on this policy. 

City life today is so hazardous, the cost of accident insurance 
is so low, it is a mystery why any man should try to get on 
without it. It is as necessary for the man who can carry $5,000 
as it is for the man who can carry $50,000. 


MORAL: Insure in the TRAVELERS. 


Write today for detailed information about Accident Insurance. 
The Travelers also writes Guaranteed Low Cost Life Insurance. 








The Travelers Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 























100 FOR 15 CENTS | AGENT. 


Send 15 cents to the Niagara Clip Co., New York, and you | 
will receive a sample box of the celebrated & indispensable 


THE NIAGARA CLIPS 


—The Brandt Automatic Razor Strepper 
automatically sharpens any razor in the 
world, oldstyle or safety. Retails 
at $2. Every man wants one. 
Write for wholesale price and 
terms. 


D. Brandt Cutlery Co., 84 West Broadway, N. Y.C. 











The United States 


in theTwentieth Century. By Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu, 
translated by H. Addington Bruce. This is the most 
noteworthy book on America since Bryce’s ‘‘ American 
Commonwealth.” 8vo, cloth, 400 pages, $2.00 net. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 
44-60 East 23rd Street, New York. 


What is it to be Saved ? 


Read ag pape. E. Dawson’s 
THE HOMILETIC REVIEW 


for May 
Per Copy, 30 Cents 








Per Year, $3.00 




















As Charming as the Air of California 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS of LIFE on the PACIFIC COAST 


By S. D. WOODS 


12mo, 474 pp. Cloth bound. Price $1.20 net. Postage 1o cents. 


Brimming with Incident; Tender with the Human Touch; Poetic in Description ; Re- 
£ ; Pp 


markable in Variety ; Fascinating in Reminiscence—the 25 Chapters of this book hold the 
reader like a romance. 


It ranges from Northern California to Southern—from Stockton and San Francisco to Los Angeles — 
where its author lived ; from “ Death Valley and Its Secrets ” to “‘ A Summer Jaunt in the High Sierras,” 
which Mr. Woods well knew and as well describes; from “San Francisco to Seattle on Horseback ”; and 
it covers INTERESTING CHARACTERS BY THE HUNDREDS, beautiful scenes uncounted. 


The Most Winning Story Ever Told of a Magnificent Region at a Marvelous Time 
Dedicated to Edwin Markham 
Whose early life is intimately referred to with chapters about other notable men and women developed on “The Coast.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 East 23d St., New York 
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her, for the Were-Tiger was sure to have hj 
revenge, and come and take the head of }j 
wife. 

So they all prepared themselves for th 
tiger's visit by sharpening their knives anj 
spears. Some men placed themselves q 
the roof of the house, others in the veranda 
The ladder leading up to the house was alg 
guarded, and so were all parts of the houg 
by which he was likely to force an entrance. 
As for Danjai’s wife, they hid her beneath 
some mats and sheets in the room, and 
twelve brave men stood round her with 
their swords drawn, ready to save her lif 
even at the cost of their own. 

Just before dark they heard the roar ¢ 
the tiger in the distance. Tho still a lon 
way off, the sound was very terrible to hear, 
and the men all grasped their swords anj 
spears firmly, for they knew the tiger would 
soon be upon them. 

Once more the tiger’s roar sounded, nearer 
and clearer, and they heard him crash 
through the leaf-thatch roof and fall into 
the room. There was a great commotion 
among the men, but tho all tried to kill the 
animal, none could see him. Soon after 
they heard a roar of triumph from the tiger 
outside the house. They lifted up the mats 
and sheets which covered Danjai’s wife, and 
there they saw her headless body! The 
Were-Tiger had succeeded in his attack, 
and had carried off the head of his victim. 
Loud was the weeping and great the 
lamentation over her dead body. She was 
so young to die! And what death could be 
more terrible than hers whose head had 
been carried away by her murderer! All 
in the house mourned her loss for seven 
days, and during that time the house was 
very quiet, as all lived in their separate 
rooms, and did not come out into the common 
veranda to do work or talk to each other. 
The death of his wife grieved Danjai very 
much. But tho his grief was great, his de 
sire for revenge was greater still. 

Very early on the morning of the next day 
Danjai started after the tiger. The drops of 
blood which had fallen could be plainly seen 
on the ground, and he had no difficulty in 
finding out in what direction the tiger had 
gone. On and on he tracked the blood tit 
he came to a cave at the foot of a high moun- 
tain. The sides of the eave were splashed 
with blood, so Danjai walked boldly in, de 
termined to revenge the death of his wife. 
It was not very dark in the cave. In the 
distance he could see an opening, and he 
hurried toward it. 

He came out on the other side of the 
mountain, and saw a large plantation of 
sugar-cane and plantain-trees. Beyond this 
he saw a long Dyak house. 

“This,’’ he said to himself, ‘is surely the 
abode of the Were-Tiger, and soon I shall 
have an opportunity of revenging the death 
of my wife.” 

He planted two sticks, one across the 
other, in the ground, to mark the opening 
in the mountain, so that he might not miss 
his way on his return, and then be boldly 
walked toward the house. 

He followed a path through the sugar-cane 
plantation—still tracking the drops of blood 
upon the ground—until he came to the ladder 
leading up to the house. He was so anxious 
to attack his wife’s murderer that he did not 
pause to ask—as is the usual Dyak custom— 
whether he might walk up or not, but went 
straight on into the house. Men sitting 0 
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put he did not answer them. His heart was 
heavy within him, thinking of his dead wife, 
and wondering if he would be able to accom- 
plish his task, and whether he would succeed 
in leaving the house as easily as he came in. 
But he was determined to avenge his wife’s 
murder, and he would not shrink from any 
difficulties in the way. 

He stopt at the room of the headman of 
the house, and a girl asked him to sit down, 
and spread a mat for him. He did so, and 
the girl went into the room to fetch the 
brass vessel containing the betel-nut in- 
gredients which the Dyaks love to chew. 
As he sat down, he saw drops of blood on 
the fireplace, and looking up, he noticed a 
fresh head, still dripping with blood, among 
the other skulls hanging there. He recog- 


nized it at a glance—it was the head of his }- 


loved wife! 

The girl came out with the brass vessel 
of betel-nut, and said: “Help yourself, 
Danjai. We did not expect you to visit us so 
soon. Please excuse me for a while; I have 
to attend to the cooking. But you will not 
be alone, for my brother will soon be back. 
He has only gone to the plantation to fetch 
some sugar-cane.”’ 

So Danjai sat on the mat by himself, 
thinking what he was to do next, and what 
he was to say to his wife’s murderer when 
he came in. Soon the Were-Tiger arrived, 
carrying on his shoulder a bundle of sugar- 
cane. 

“T am very pleased to see you, Danjai,”’ 
he said. ‘Would you like some sugar-cane? 
If so, help yourself.” 

Danjai was so sad thinking of his wife that 
he did not notice how curious it was that 
they should know his name when they had 
never seen him before. He did not feel at 
all inclined to eat sugar-cane, but lest his 
host should think he had come to kill, and 
to put him off his guard, he pretended to 
eat a little. He heard the Were-Tiger say 
to his sister in the room that she was to be 
sure to have enough food cooked, as Danjai 
would eat with them that evening. Then 
he left them and went to the river to bathe. 

The sister came out of the room, and 
spoke to Danjai, who was still sitting in the 


room, as she had something to say to him. 

“Yes, Danjai,” she said to him in a kind 
tone of voice, “I know your trouble, and I 
am sorry for you. However, if you follow 
my advice, all will be well. You must be 
careful, for my brother is easily put out, 
and has no scruples about killing any who 
displease him. Our own people here hate 
him, for he is so merciless; but no one dares 
attack him, for all fear him greatly. Now 
listen attentively to what I have to say. 
When I put out the plates of rice in the 
room presently, do not take the one he tells 
you to have: take any of the others, for the 
one he wishes you to have is sure to contain 
some poison. Later on, when you retire to 
test, do not spend the night on the mat 
spread out for you, but sleep somewhere else, 
and put the wooden mortar for pounding 
paddy on the mat in your stead; and so 
again on the second night, place the wooden 
mill for husking the paddy on your mat; 
and on the third night a roll of the coarse 
matting used for treading paddy. If his 
three attempts to kill you are unsuccessful, 
then he will be in your power, and will do 
what you command. But even then there is 


diversion—for grown-ups 
a pleasure that never loses 
its novelty 


For the baby a_ lasting 


a perfect instrument, 


The Volume of Sound—just right for 
the home—perfect in its reproduction, 
never loud, strident or noisy, is an 
Edison improvement. 


There is an Edison Phonograph at a price 
to suit everybody’s means, from the Gem 
at $15.00 to the Amberola at $200.00. 


The Reproducing Point—a smooth, 
highly polished, button-shaped sapphire 
that never scratches, never needs chang- 
ing and brings out all the sweet, musical 
tones of Edison Records, is an Edison 
improvement. 


The paugtiee point is a feature of both 
Amberol and Standard Reproducers. 


You get in an 


EDISON PHONOGRAPH 








one embodying every 


improvement which Edison has devised. 


The Amberol Records— playing four 
and one-half minutes and offering all of 
all the best music without cutting or 
hurrying are an Edison improvement. 


Amberol Records, 50 cents; Standard: Records, 
35 cents; Grand Opera Records, 75 cents to $2.00. 


Home Record Making—that is, talk- 
ing, singing, or playing into the horn and 
getting a clear, lifelike record of the 
voice or music of anybody, is an Edison 
improvement. 


Ask the nearest Edison dealer to demonstrate 
this feature of the Edison Phonograph. Also 
ask your dealer for the latest catalogs of 
Edison Phonographs and Records, or write us. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., 4 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., is the new corporate name by which the National Phonograph Co. will hereafter be known. 














BEAUTY and UTILITY 


$7.00 Direct from Factory to You 
Complete with green denim cushion and_chains 
ready for hanging. Made of hardwood finished 
green, mission or natural white maple. 


M. F. FLAHERTY, Bradford, Penna. 
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American MotorCycleCo. 192 American Bldg.,Chicago\ 
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still danger, and you must not do anything 


Dept. 31, Union Bank Building 


buys the Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter. 
own factory at Kittanning, Pa. $ 
will be $100. 
any $100 machine made. Entire line visible. 
tabulator, two color ribbon, universal keyboard, etc. 
Pittsburgh Visible Machine Free for a very small service. 


Made in our 
65 now—later the price 
The best typewriter in the world, far excels 
Back spacer, 
Agents wanted everywhere. One 
No selling necessary. 


and to learn of our easy terms and full particulars regard- 
ing this unprecedented offer, say to us in a letter “ Mail 


THE PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Established 20 years 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Seven Inches Tall 
Calls steadily for 5 minutes, intermittently for 10. 


EAVE your call with Big 

Ben and sleep soundly, 

trustingly, every minute of 
the night—he’!] call you on the dot 
at any time you say. 


And if you roll over and try just 
one more nap, he'll remind you 
gently that it’s breakfast time and 
keep on calling until you’re wide 
awake. 


There’s a feeling of bigness and 
strength about him, a peculiar glow 
of brightness and cheer that is 
strangely novel about an alarm 
clock. 


It's a great clock for particular 
housekeepers and exacting business 
men, for all who’ve got to get up 
in time and live on time. 


$2.50 


Sold by Jewelers only. 
WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois. 




















Si The handiest, most 
compact, most com- 
plete va, Book made. 
olds 36 to 54 dozen flies, 
“* The best book yet.”” 
Flies always in sight. 
No metal to rust hooks. 
Moth, dust and moisture proof. 
Size 4x7 inches. Fits any pocket. 
PRICES (vetiverco Free) 

Canvas, $2.00 Seal Grain, $3.5 Morocco, $4.50. 
Pig Skin, $6. 00 Extra Ho erik per doz. $2.00. 
New No. 11 Book, 3 holders, $1.00. 

For sale by Tackle Dealers everywhere. \f your dealer 
won’t supply you, write us. 

COOPER FLY BOOK €0., 18 Montgomery Street 
Send to-day for illustrated Folder, San Francisco 
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rash, but ask my advice again later on. But 
go outside now into the veranda, for I think 
I hear my brother returning from his bath. 
I must make haste and put out the food for 
you all to eat.” 

Soon the Were-Tiger came in, and, sitting 
on the mat by Danjai, asked him the news, 
and how matters were in his country. Dan- 
jai answered little, for he was very sad; be- 
sides his host always laughed at him when- 
ever he spoke. The fact was that he was 
amused at the idea of the man whose wife 
he had killed sitting in his veranda and talk- 
ing to him in a friendly way. 

The sister came out of the room and asked 
them in to have their meal. All happened 
as she said it would. Danjai remembered 
her advice, and did not take the plate of 
jrice his host offered him. But he was too 
| sad to eat much. 

In the evening Danjai and the Were-Tiger 
sat by a fire in the veranda. Over this fire 
hung several human heads. The tears came 
into Danjai’s eyes as he sat there and saw 
the head of his dear wife being scorched by 
the fire. He felt inclined, there and then, to 
grasp his sword and attack her murderer; 
but he restrained himself, remembering the 
advice of the Tiger’s sister. 

The Were-Tiger said to him with a nasty 
laugh: “What is troubling you that you 
should weep?”’ 

“T am not troubled about anything,” 
said Danjai; “but the smoke of the fire is 
too much for my eyes, and it makes them 
water and feel sore.” 

“Tf so,” said his host, “let us put out the 
fire and retire to rest, as it is very late.” 

Two mats were spread out for them, one 
on each side of the fireplace, and they lay 
down to sleep. But Danjai kept awake} and 
when his companion was asleep, he rose and 
placed the wooden mortar for pounding 
paddy on his mat, and covered it over with a 
sheet; and he himself retired to a safe place, 
as jhe was advised to do by the Tiger’s sister. 
He watched to see what would happen, and 
he was not disappointed. Not long after, 
he saw the Were-Tiger wake up and fetch 
a sword, and walk up to the place where he 
was supposed to be asleep. With the sword 
he made two or three vicious cuts at the 
wooden mortar, and said: 

“Now, Danjai, this will settle you. You 
will not think of revenging yourself on me 
any more.” 

Then Danjai cried out from where he 


was: “What is the matter? What are you 
doing?” 

“Oh, Danjai! Is that you?”’ said his host. 
“T did not mean to hurt you. I had a bad 


dream, and I sometimes walk in my sleep. 
How lucky it is you were not lying on the 
mat! I should have certainly killed you, 
and I should never have forgiven myself for 
doing so. Please understand I meant no harm 
to you, and let us lie down to rest again.” 

On the two following nights the Were- 
Tiger attempted to kill Danjai, but failed 
each time, because, following the advice 
given him, Danjai placed first the wooden 
mill for husking the paddy on his mat, and 
next a roll of coarse matting used for tread- 
ing paddy. His host made the same excuse 
for his strange behavior each time. 

On the morning of the fourth day, after 
the Were-Tiger had left the house to see 
whether any fish had been caught in his fish- 
trap, his sister asked Danjai to come into 
the room, as she had something to say to 
him before he left to return home. 
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B-M Quality 


Filing Furniture 





Dealers’ 
Exposition Week 


From May ist to 6th, Dealers in ‘‘B-M 
Quality” Filing Furniture, Equipment and 
Supplies will make special exhibitions of 
everything needed for the most exacting 
filing requirements—no matter how compli. 
cated or unusual. 

Please don’t take our ‘‘say-so” for this, 
Visit our Dealers’ splendid stores, See our 
furniture. Learn the facts at first hand. 
This will convince you. 

The ‘‘B-M Quality” Line includes every. 
thing in Filing Equipment—Standard Verti- 
cal and Lateral Cabinets— ‘‘ Cabinettes” 
(fractional sections)—Card Trays — Sorter 
Trays—Transfer Cases—Folders—Cards. 

‘‘B-M Quality” Methods and Systems are 
the most convenient and economical. They 
are easiest to understand—easiest to use. 

B-M Furniture is made from the best 
Jumber. We pay highest prices for fittings. 
Our workmen are experienced. 

B-M prices are in keeping with the lasting 
Satisfaction and service we guarantee to 
deliver. 

All we ask is opportunity to convince you. 
Visit one of our Dealers’ stores during 
ee eaeceenen Week”—between May 1st and 
May 6th 

If you ae not know the location of a B-M 
Dealer’s store, write to us for the name and 
address of the one nearest you. We will 
also send you our big new book on ‘“ Filing 
Systems.” 

It is filled with most complete and up-to. 
date information on filing. This information 
is in practical shape—ready to use. And— 
we send the book FREE and fully postpaid. 
Write for it today. Address— 


BROWNE-MORSE CoO. 


1104 Hovey Street, Muskegon, Mich. 


DEALERS oR i Gun Dealer i in a city gets the 
Quality” Line. A few lo- 
calities are not yet covered. If you are‘ ‘a live-wire, 
square-deal man ”—free to consider an “‘ Exclusive 
Agency ”—write us today. 
Seager 
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The Pump that Costs Nothing to Operate 


First cost is nothing when compared with the day- 
after-day operating expense of pumping engines. The 
first cost is the only cost when you install a 


Niagara Hydraulic Ram 
It is automatically operated by water pres- 
sure. Supplies every part of the farm 
and home with running water without 
trouble or expense Write for catalogue K 





and guaranteed estimate. 
NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO 
751 Heed Bldg., Philadelphia 


Factory, Chester, Pa. 
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all need “3 in One”’ oil. It makes reels run right 
—ALWAYS. No sticking, no jerking, no back- 
lashing. Just an easy, steady action that feeds or 
reels the line evenly, smoothly at any spee 

“*3 in One”’ prevents rust on steel rods, peeventa 
cracking of cane or bamboo rods and makesall joints 
fit snugly Makes silk or linen lines stronger and 
last eet, Prevents twisting and tangling. 

**3 in One” yourself at our expense. 
Write at once for sample bottle and book- 

et—both free. Librarv Slip in every package. 

3 IN ONE OILCO., 18 Broadway, New York. 
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“Now, Danjai,”’ she said; “as I told you 
before, since my brother has not been able 
to kill you these three days, he is in your 
power. After breakfast ask him to accom- 
pany you and show you the way back to 
your country. When you have both come 
to the farther end of the sugar-cane planta- 
tion, beg him to sit down for a little while, 
and say you would like to eat some sugar- 
cane before you leave him and go on your 
journey alone. When he gives you the 
sugar-cane, ask him to lend you his sword, 


_ giving as an excuse that yours is not sharp 


enough for peeling the sugar-cane, or that 
it is stuck fast in its sheath, and can not be 
drawn. When he hands you his sword, you 
must attack him with it and kill him. My 
brother is invulnerable to any other sword 
but his own. When you have killed him, 
out off his head and bring it to me, and I will 
give you your wife’s head in exchange for it.” 
, A few minutes after this conversation 
the Were-Tiger returned with a basket full of 
fish. Some of these were soon cooked, and 
they sat down to breakfast. 

Soon after they had eaten, Danjai told his 
host that he must be returning to his own 
country, and asked him to accompany him 
and show him his way back. So they started 
together and walked through the sugar-cane 
plantation. 

Just as they came near the end of it, Danjai 
begged his companion to stop. He said he 
would like to have some sugar-cane before 
going on. ‘ 

“T am sorry I did not offer you any,” said 
the Were-Tiger; “it was very forgetful of 
me. Never mind, I will at once cut down 
some sugar-cane for us.” 

When he had brought the sugar-cane, 
and had finished peeling the piece he wanted 
for himself, Danjai said to him: 

“Please lend me your sword, for mine is 
stuck fast in its sheath, and I can not draw 
it out.” 

The Were-Tiger, suspecting nothing, hand- 
ed the sword to him, and Danjai began peeling 
his sugar-cane. 

Just then the Were-Tiger turned round to 
look at his house, and Danjai, seizing his op- 
portunity, gave him a blow with the sword 
and killed him. Then he cut off the head 
and carried it back with him to the house 
he had just left. 

When he came near, he saw the sister 
watching for his return, and standing at the 
top of the ladder leading up to the house. 
He followed her into the house, and gave 
her the head of her brother. 

“You ought to be quite satisfied now, 
Danjai,”’ she said, “for you have taken re- 
venge for the death of your wife. I want 
you to promise me certain things before you 
go. First of all, you must not let anybody 
know that you have killed my brother. Next, 
on your return, you must go on the warpath 
and bring back to me the head of a woman, 
to enable me to put away the mourning of 
myself and my relatives for the death of 
my brother. And then I hope you will take 
me with you as your wife. And I give you 
now some locks of my hair, to be used as a 
charm to make you invisible to the enemy, 
when you are on the warpath. Lastly, I 
advise you and your people never to eat 
or to take away any fruit you may find 
lying about in the jungle, on the stump of 
a tree, or on a rock, without knowing for 
certain who put it there and to whom it 
belongs, or making sure that it has fallen 
from some tree near. This must be remem- 
bered from generation to generation. Who- 
ever disobeys this advice will be punished 
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HOSE who would like to know 
how they can have an unlimited 
supply of hot water in their homes, 
from any hot water faucet in the 


house, will be interested in this:— 


There is a wonderful automatic gas water 
heater called the Ruud (pronounce it 
‘*Rude’’). It isn’t an ugly thing that is 

hitched on the bath tub, nor is it a device 


for heating the water in your range 
boiler—nor do you have to light it 
and put it out. 


The Ruud is down cellar! No, you don’t 
have to go near it. All you have to do to 
get hot water is to turn any hot water 
faucet. The Ruud takes care of itself. 
Opening the faucet automatically lights 
the gas in the Ruud, and the water is heated 
as it flows through the hot copper coils. 


Suppose you come in late some evening 
from a spin in the motor car, or tired from 
overwork at the office, think of the luxury 
of a restful, sleep inviting, piping hot bath. 


Next morning there is hot watér just the 
same, even if the maid is washing in the 
laundry—the supply is inexhaustible. 


It is useless to tell of the luxury of plenty 
of hot water. The fact that you can get it is 
the important thing. 


If you want to know 
how it works we will 
tell you in another 
column, but the most 
satisfactory way is to 
go where they sell the 
Ruud and see it work. 


Look in the telephone 
book and see if we 
have a branch in your 
town—if not, the gas 
company has the Ruud 
and will gladly show 
it in operation. Send 
for free descriptive 
booklet. 
















The How and Why of 
the RUUD 


The Ruud is governed by two valves. 


The pressure valve—that turns the gas 
on in the burners whenever a faucet is 
opened, and shuts off the gas when the 
faucet is closed. 

The temperature valve—which turns off 
the gas when the water is heated to a 
certain temperature, and lights the gas 
when it starts to run cooler than a 
certain temperature. 

Each valve is independent of the other and 
consequently never fails to do its work. 
Here is the entire operation. 

Atiny pilot light is burning—somewhere 
a hot water faucet is opened—the pressure 
valve turns on the gas and it is lighted by 
the pilot light and heats the copper coils 
through which the water flows. 

When the water gets too hot, the temper- 
ature regulator turns off the gas. 

It is quite some time before the coils 
start to cool, but when they do, the tem- 
perature regulator automatically turns on 
the gas again. 

This is a great saving, for no more gas 
is burned than sufficient to heat the 
water used. 

So the gas lights and goes out at intervals— 
the water is hotaslong as it runs, and when 
you turn off the faucet the pressure valve 
shuts off the gas and the Ruud stops work. 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. H, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Branch Offices in all principal cities 

















Reduce Painting Expense by Using 


Reduces Cost Per Gallon | 


100 pounds of Carter White Lead, 5 gallons of 








linseed oil (average proportions), a pint of drier 
—and a little tinting color if white is not desired 


—=—Carter *-... White Lead 


_ With Carter White Lead and pure linseed oil and tinting colors any good 
painter will make beautiful and durable 
you four separate opportunities to reduce the painting expense on your house. 


aint, any color, which will offer 


Reduces Number of Paintings 


Repeated tests have shown, and any old time 
ainter will testify from his experience, that 
ure White Lead makes the most durable and 





—will make 8 gallons of absolutely pure paint, 
the kind that architects specify and that promi- 
nent decorators use for their finest work. Ascer- 
tain what this will cost at your local dealer’s, and 
compare it with the present cost of any other paint 
you would think of using. 


Reduces Gallons Required 


Carter is known among painters as ‘* The Lead 
with the Spread.”’ The foundation of its success 
was demonstrating to painters that on measured 
surfaces it would cover and protect an average 
of one-fourth more surface than the white lead 
they were using. 





lasting paint, because white lead alone has an 
affinity for linseed oil. It makes considerable 
difference in the average annual painting expense 
how often painting is necessary. 


Reduces Cost of Repainting 


If paint containing hard, inelastic pigments 
is used, cracking, peeling and scaling are cer- 
tain to follow, and when this once sets in no 
paint can be made to stick until all the old 
paint is removed clean to the wood ; this is an 
expensive operation which is never necessary 
when a house is painted continuously with 
white lead and linseed oil. 


These are facts which should interest every owner of property. If you are interested in 
the reasons behind the facts send for our free book, ** Pure Paint.”” It will give you much 
valuable information about house-painting, and we will send with it a set of beau- 
tiful colur plates which will help you to select tasteful and durable colors for your house. 


Carter White Lead Co., 12067 S. Peoria Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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The 
J.&/J. Slater 
Shoe 


and Summer styles for all occasions. 





A light, comfortable shoe for golf, in tz 
russia or 
inforced at insteps to give added supp« 


Our MAIL ORDER 


city. New illustrated price list, 
and book of instructions with 
mailed on request. 


J. & J. Slater 


For 50 years New York's most 
fashionable bootmakers 








in, 


brown buckskin—no tips—re- 


ort. 


Worn by those who know and appreciate 
character in footwear —O riginal Spring 


SERVICE enables those who live 
outside of New York to purchase the famous J.& J. Slater 
shoes with as little trouble as if buying in their home 
“A Package of Shoes,” 
measurement blank 


Broadway, at 25th Street, New York 


by death. You may now have the head of 
your wife to take back to your country.” 

As she finished speaking, she handed him 
his wife’s head, and Danjai started off at 
|} once, for he was anxious to get back. 
| He reached his house late that same even- 
jing. All his friends were glad to See him 
come back safe and sound. They had given 
up all hope of seeing him again. They were 
also pleased to see he had been successful 
in bringing back the head of his dead wife. 

Soon after Danjai’s return from the Were- 
Tiger’s country, he gathered all his followers 
together and told them that he intended 
going on the warpath. As soon as they 
were able to get everything ready, they 
started for the enemy’s country. They were 
very successful, and succeeded in taking 
many heads; but Danjai, protected as he was 
by the charm which he had received from the 
Were Tiger’s sister, was more successful 
than the others. They returned with much 
rejoicing, and a great feast was held in hon- 
or of their victory. The human heads were 
placed on a costly dish, and the women car- 
ried them into the house with dancing and 
singing. 

A few days after, Danjai started to fulfil 
his promise to the Were-Tiger’s sister. He 
brought her back with him as his wife, and 
they lived very happily together for many 
years. 

This story explains why the Dyaks, even at 
the present day, dare not eat any fruit they 
may find lying on the stump of a tree, or on 
a rock in the jungle. They fear that evil 
will happen to them as it did to Danjai’s wife. 


SARA BERNHARDT’S FIRST SUCCESS 
~ HE was only a little, wee thing, passing 
her childhood days in a convent some- 
where in the northern part of France. So 


she was easily overlooked, and had “ happi- 
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nesses not many.”’ But one day the Arch- 
bishop of Paris decided to pay a round of 
nearby; 


visits to some of “his communities” 


and as theirs was one of the “favored stops,” 
The 


youngest of the nuns was to read a few words 


a great féte was speedily arranged. 


and after that 
were to be given a pianoforte solo, a song, and 


of welcome to Monseigneur, 


then a short play, entitled ‘ Toby Recovering 
His Eyesight.”’ 
less a personage than the Mother Thérése, 
and “little Sara’s heart jumped for joy.” 
She tells us so herself in The Ladies’ 
Journal: 


It had been written by no 


Home 


The little play was read to us by Mother 
Sainte Thérése, one Thursday. We were all 
in tears at the end. I wondered anxiously 
what part I should take in this religious 
comedy, for I had no doubt but that 
some role would be distributed to me. I 
began to get nervous, my hands became cold, 
my heart beat furiously, and my temples 
throbbed. I did not approach, but remained 
sulkily seated on my stool when Mother 
Sainte Thérése said in her calm voice: 

“Young ladies, please pay attention and 
listen for your names for the different parts: 
Old Toby, Eugenie Charmel; Young Toby, 
Amélie Pluche; Gabelus, Renée d’Arville; the 
Angel Raphael, Louise Buguet; Toby’s 
Mother, Eulalie Lacroix; Toby’s Sister, 
Virginie Depaul.”’ 


But no little Sara at all! 
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HE best- 


dressed men 
want their scarfs to 
be full and flowing 
—lots of silk with 


a lot of character 
init. That’s the differ- 
ence between a scarf 
that is glanced at casu- 
ally and a scarf that 
is gazed at admiringly. 
WE put the most silk, 

the «fmost quality and 
the uppermosé style into 
“ LeMar Cravats.’’ Then, 
—we put a Guaranty on the 
neckband that safeguards 
your purchase. 
















When you buy your 
spring scarfs, specify 
““LeMar Cravats”’ 
by name, and identify 
them at your haber- 
dasher’s by label. Our 
Booklet J — ‘A Trip 
to Scarfland '’ — takes 
you to and through the 
fashion centres of the 
world. Sent free to 
you for a_ postcard. 
Simply address today 


LEVY & MARCUS 
729 and 731 Broadway :: New York 


a, () ) Sad 


NOTE THE SIMPLICITY 


Of making perfect duplicates with the 
Daus IMPROVED Tip-Top Duplicator. 
No intricate mechanism. No printe r’s 
ink. Always ready. 100 copies from 
pen-written and 50 from type-writ- 
ten original. Useful in any business. 
Sent on Ten Days’ Trial Without 
Deposit. Complete Duplicator, cap 
size ( prints 8 3-4 x 13 inches).price 
$7 50, less discount pe’ 
cent, net $5. Circular of larger sizes free on request. FELIX P. 
DAUS DU PLICATOR CO., Daus Bldg., 111 John St., New York. 


V ULGARITY IN SPEECH 


Use proper words to express your real meanine— 
not words ‘‘almost right.”? Get “A Desk-Book of Errors 
in English,”’ by FRANK H. Vizeretty. Price, 75 cts.; 
by mail, 83 cts. Funk & Wagnalls Company, N. Y. 


BETOKENS THE BOOR 
BEYOND 


MARVELS Science 


A Record of What Has Been Done in the Reduction of 
Occult Ph toaS tific Basis 
BY PROF. JOSEPH GRASSET, M.D., FRANCE 
‘«The only modern book which deals with the subject of 
occultism, spiritualism, and psychical research without bias, 
lucid in its diction and avoiding terms and words incom- 
prehensible to the ordinary layman.’’—Brooklyn Citizen. 
8vo, cloth, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.85 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, N. Y. 




















































433 Chances to 1 there’s a book in the 
new, 1910, Funk & Wagnalls Company’s 
CATALOG OF PUBLICATIONS 


which will interest you—for we have just counted 
433 separate titles in this new catalog. There 
are books on every conceivable subject, from 
‘Tiction’’? to ‘‘New Thought’’ and ‘‘Helps for 
the Young.** Full and complete descriptions 
of each book. 
A copy of this interesting catalog belongs to you as a reader 
of The Literary Digest. Merely ask for it on a postal card. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company “%F,2345* 


NEW YORK 
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I had been listening, altho pretending not ; 
to be, and I was stupefied, amazed, and 
furious. Mother Sainte Thérése then added: 
“Here are your manuscripts, young ladies,”’ 





Pumps Water for 50 Families 


: : In all parts of the country this midget engine is solving— 
and a manuscript of the little play was handed | —Daily “esl 10 Cents! for thousands—the problem of water supply. Read this: 
to each pupil chosen to take part in it. | Fort Worth, Texas, February, 13, rort. 

Louise Buguet was my favorite playmate, | This is to —: that I pi used pnd of your Fuller . Johnson Farm Pump Engines continuously for several 

ax ; FE sil months on a well where I sell water to the public. 1 supply water to 50families. Have 15 head of stock Always 

and I went up and asked her to let me see her plenty of water in the tank. My wife attends to the engine and it gives her no trouble. Itis the simplest — 
manuscript, which I read enthusiastically. most powerful engine I ever saw. I pump the water from a well 200 feet deep and put it in a 250-barrel tank 2 

“You'll b % PN | I ae i feet above the ground, at an exy-nse of ro cents per day. I think anyone could sell a carload “of your engines 

ou . ear ane rehearse when lave here in a very short time, as o's country has been dry for two years. All shallow wells are going dry and the 

learned it, won’t you?” she asked, and I windmill is too uncertain. WM. PATTE RSON, Route 5, Box 15. 





ou | GET A FULLER ,4& JOHNSON 


“Oh, how frightened I shall be!” she said. 
She had been chosen for the Angel, I sup- FARM PUMP E N i I N E 


























N. 

pose, because she was as pale and sweet as a ; f 
moonbeam. She had a soft, timid voice, Fits Any Pump and | De Osher Machines 
and sometimes we used to make her ery, as Makes It Hump ! "| While Pumping —— 2 
she was so pretty then. The tears used to Q } a 
flow limpid and pearl-like from her gray, , : 
questioning eyes. 0 ri 

She began at once to learn her part, and I : 
was like a shepherd’s dog, going from one to A 
another among the chosen ones. I had noth- i i 
ing to do with it, but I wanted to be “in it.” i i : 
The Mother Superior passed by, and as we - - Engine patented é | 
all courtesied to her she patted my cheek. Se tates, Canada , = 

“We thought of you, little girl,”’ she said, pv dpocoma os 
“but you are so timid when you are asked peor pay = 
anything.” 

“Oh, yas s when it’s history or arith- . . 
metic!’ I said. ‘This is not the same thing, Complees: in Maal s ooo 
and I should not have been afraid. No “Extras” to Buy ! nal 







She smi istrus 7g 7e. 
She smiled distrustfully, and moved on. The engine is a complete Power Plant. Nothingto Has Many Special Uses 
buy but the gasoline. No belts, arms or jacks required. 


. The next week was full of rehearsals: No anchor posts to hold it down. No special platform By attaching a piece of pipe fc air 
, U S to build. Attaches to pump in 15 minutes. — Font throw — wens t ao Frei 
Vou I asked to be allowed to take the part of Perfectly air-cooled. —_ oiling. — pe for ae a ae ed Decamante Wolaa eine tipabieas: 
c oe 3 4 4 > running hand-power or foot-power machines very Ideal for farms, ranches, suburban or country homes. 
a fish monster that figured in the story, as engine tested and guaranteed. country clubs, summer hotels, public institutions, ete. 


I wanted to have some réle in the play at 
ca cat. te wae hatted, the, thos Comm, Write for Free Book and Letters from Users 


the convent dog, should be the fish monster. Mailed promptly on request. Also name of nearest dealer who has the engine on exhibition. 


el FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. (is30:), 4 Lincoln Street, Madison, Wis. 


All this time “no one word” could be (256) Cable Address: “‘Fullerjohn.” Use ABC, 5th Edition, or Lieber’s Code. 
extorted from the Angel Raphael: 
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ES speech to her. I was beginning to be “in it’’ | best that ee eee combined with 
: = il ali Stationers and Jewelers. U . . * 
.CH 2 my self at last. Prices $2.50, $3.50, 84.00 and up. Rosenthal : Practical Linguistry 
aning— Fy reer Write for illustrated price list. Sp rae ha ot hee 
Rican Two days before the “great solemnity MABIE. TODD & CO The Language-Phone Method 
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wey there was a dress rehearsal. 17 Maiden Lane, New York 209 State Street, Chieago 802 Metropolis Bids., New York. 
c 124 York Street, Toronto 79-80 High Holborn, London 
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take her place for the rehearsal?’ 
in the “Yes, yes,” exclaimed voices from all sides. 
“Oh, yes; you know it so well,” said Louise 
1S Buguet, and she wanted to put her band on 
my head. 
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| any space SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
~" Endorsed ““ THE BEST” by Over Fifty Thousand Users 


ounted . No, let me rehearse as I am first,” 7 ADE un7er our own patents, in our own factory, and the en- 
There answered tire production sold direct to the home and office. That is 
from Es ered. ; the reason we can offer them at such reasonable prices. Our 
They began the second scene again. Sectional Bookcases are the product of years of undivided attention 

Ips for . ; to this one line of manufacture. Book sections have non-binding, 


When the little green serge curtain was 
drawn I was surrounded, petted, and praised. 
eader Mother Sainte Sophie came upon the plat- 


disappearing glass doors, and are highly finished in SOLID 
GOLDEN OAK. Other "styles and finishes at correspondingly 
low prices. Write for New Catalogue No. 23 

THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 
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Bond—A Paper of Actual Utility 


Bond Paper has the most varied universal use of any one class 
of paper made, It is a paper of actual utility. 





It asks no odds of any other. A ceriain grade may be used alike 


for Letter-Heads, Note-Heads, In- 
voices, Checks, Vouchers, Loose-Leaf 
Systems and all other business forms. 


But to get a Bond Paper which will meet your par- 
ticular requirements in quality, color and finish — 
that is the test. And,to get 100% of actual paper 
value for the price you pay—that is the problem. 


But the “Eagle A’? Water-marked Bond Papers 
solve this problem. They offer you a choice of 34 
grades, 45 finishes and 126 colors; and a selection 
from among papers of top-notch quality, those of 
medium quality, and ones most inexpensive. 


“Eagle A” Water-marked Papers are of 100% value, 
because made in Twenty-nine Mills. 

The economic manufacturing conditions made pos- 
sible by the union of Twenty-nine Mills guarantees 
“Eagle A” Papers to be papers of quality plus. 


LOOK FOR THE “EAGLE A” WATER-MARK. 
IT’S A GOOD HABIT. 











The problem of obtaining a Bond 
Paper which will make your let- 
ters most impressive and con- 
vincing is answered by using 


COUPON BOND 


(Fac-simile Water-mark) 
The De Luxe Business Paper 


COUPON BOND is the consum- 
mate Eagle A” Bond Paper, and 
is used by those to whom quality 
in stationery is an essential thing 


May we send you the portfolio of 
COUPON BOND specimen busi- 
ness forms? 


It will demonstrate the truth of 
this argument. 











Your Printer or Lithographer handles “Eagle A” Bond Papers. Ask him to show you 
samples. May we suggest an “Eagle A” Paper that would be best adapted to your needs? 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY (29 Mills) 25 Main St., Holyoke, Mass. 





Standard Dictionary superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


RACE LIFE 


OF THE 


ARYAN 








By JOSEPH P. WIDNEY 


db 
with 


home, the author has walked with him and his sons as 
they emigrated into India, Persia, Southern and West- 


of each branch of the Aryan race is concentrated, as 
it were, into one man with a profoundly interesting 
genealogy.” —Newark (N./.) News. 
Why Am I Here? and Whither am I Going? 

“Tt is an effort ona large scale to establish some- 
thing toward a solution of the great riddle of the 
universe: What is man? why is he here? whither is 
he going? "—New York Sun 

A Story That Grips You Hard 

*« A subject tremendous enough to stagger the aver- 
ageauthor. The story grips you hard—solid, cold 
facts sounding like romance — with fascination.’ 





cils of Heaven itself, and reads from St. Peter’s 


eternity—he goes to the very foundations of destiny.” 











= E oO id n E Ss Safety razor blades that pull 
and scrape—blades 
throw away—can be quickly 
yw to perfect shaving edge 
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A Profoundly interesting Biography 7G. MG 
*¢ Starting with the Aryan man in his Common gee 


ern Europe, and at last into America, to stand upon its Automatic 
Western shores and look off into the future. The life | | Stropper 


iladelphia Ledger. “The Curve Cut Strop Gives the 

4 i | Barber’s Stroke.’’ One model 

strops every standard make o 

Opens the Foundations of Destiny | st: caudard wuake af 


A = 9 | safety razor blades, and does it 
“ He takes you still farther—into the very coume 9 thre natural way. 


: ° | Sold by leading druggists, hard- 
* Book of Life’ the life of a race as recorded there for wave Sud ether Obaioe: DacaabeS 
4 | with strop, everywhere in U. S. for 
® —Baltimore Sun. | $1.00; in Sesoles coutiatee $1.50. 
Or sent prepai rom factory on 
Two Volumes, 12mo Cloth. $4.00, net | receiptof price. Send for booklet, 
Fi nk & Wagnails Company 14-0) East 234 Street, ““No More Dull Blades for Me.’’ 
U y N GIBFORD SPECIALTY CO. 
' 49 East Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Louise Buguet, she was now joyful again, and 
her angelic face beamed. 

“Oh, how well you knew the part!” she 
said. ‘And then, too, every one can hear 
what you say. Oh, thank you so much!” 
She kissed me and I hugged her with all my 
might—at last I was in it! 





THACKERAY’S NOSE 
CORRESPONDENT of Notes and 
Queries relates a curious story regard. 

ing the disfigurement of Thackeray’s nose—g 
story quite unlike the usual version, which 
represents his young school-fellow, Venables, 
as breaking the lad’s nose in fair fight. The 
new version reveals the cruelty of the British 
schoolboy a generation or two ago. The 
correspondent relates it as follows: 

About a year after the great novelist’s death 
I was traveling northward from London on 
one of the main railways, having with me 
no other companion than a volume of “ Vanity 
Fair.” But with me in the same compart- 
ment were two nice old ladies, sisters, who 
in the course of the long journey noticed the 
title of the book their fellow traveler was 
reading, and much talk on our part followed, 

The three chatted amiably together, and 
one of the sisters said: 

“You seem much engrossed with your 
book; so were we when it came out first, 
for we knew the author well, and in his 


boyhood, when at Charterhouse, he often. 


visited us in his vacations. He was a most 
charming boy, not only by nature, but also 
remarkably handsome, and, in those early 
days, noticeable by his beautiful aquiline 
features. We missed seeing him for a time, 
and then had him again for our visitor. 
But his features were so altered we scarcely 
knew the handsome lad of former visits. 
We did not like to vex the boy, for his whole 
nature seemed changed, and we attributed 
it to mortification at the cruel injury to the 
main feature of his face. 

“One day he told us how it had happened. 
Being one of the youngest pupils, he was 
chosen by one of the older lads, a rather proud 
aristocrat in his way, to act as his fag. 
Thackeray bore it as well as he could, but 
demurred to some more arbitrary com- 
mand than usual, and flatly refused to obey. 
Whereupon the young aristocrat caught 
Thackeray up, held his head under his arm, 


+| and, with the heel of his boot used as a ham- 


mer, beat the beautiful aquiline nose quite 
flat with his face; in fact, breaking and in- 
juring its structure completely—the excuse 
being ‘ You’ll clean my boots next time, sir.’” 





Prize Pupils.—District | Superintendent 
James J. McCabe, of Brooklyn, has made an 
interesting collection of answers to questions 
given by pupils in our public schools. Among 
other instances he cites are these: 

William the Conqueror was the first of the 
Mormons. 

Congress is divided into civilized, half- 
civilized, and savage. 

The Constitution of the United States was 
established to insure domestic hostility. 

The blood flows through the alimentary 
canal into the abdominal canopy. 

The cow has a pulse as well as anybody 
else, but you can not feel it at his wrist. 

Shakespeare was a fiction and allegorical 
writer. His most intimate friend was Rare 
Ben Butler, who was also a great fiction 
writer.—The Christian Intelligencer. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Back Again.—“ Didn’t I give you a piece of 
pie last week?’’ demanded the cooking-school 
graduate. “I didn’t expect to see you again 
so soon.” 

“T fooled you, ma’am,” replied the tramp, 
“T didn’t eat it.”"—Philadelphia Record. 





One to Go.—Eocutionist—“Strike for 
your altars and your fires! Strike! Till the 
last armed foe——”’ 

Fan—“ Dat’s two strikes, mister! 
more an’ yer out.”—New York World. 


One 





His Wurst.—The German proprietor of a| 
Brooklyn delicatessen store has got far enough 
along to pun in English. A writer in the 
New York Sun reports the fact. 

Hanging in the window of the little shop 
is this advertisement: 

“The Best You can dois buy our Wurst.”’ 
— Youth’s Companion. 





No Pull at All— Mrs. Mumps—‘ Your hus- 


band wears ’is ’air terrible short, Mrs. 
Gubbins.”’ 
Mrs. Guppins—“ Yes, the coward!’— 


I ay Nea ac 





Hopelessly Outclassed.—‘ Mrs. Caswell, 
while you were in Venice did you see the 
Bridge of Sighs?” 

“Oh, yes; I saw what they called that. 
But, my land, I’ve seen bridges ten times its 
size without ever going out of Pennsylvania!” 
—Chicago Tribune. 





Went to Her Head.—Extract from a young 
lady’s letter from Venice: 

“Last night I lay in a gondola in the Grand 
Canal, drinking it all in, and life never seemed 
so full before.” —Lippincott. 





Comparatively—A Boston woman, who at- 
tained much prominence in the campaign for 
woman’s suffrage, once said at a public meet- 
ing that she thought T. B. Aldrich was ef- 
feminate. 

The remark was repeated to Aldrich as a 
joke, whereupon he very drily remarked: 

“Yes, so I am—compared to her.”—Suc- 
cess Magazine. 





Wouldn’t take Any.—The late Lord Young 
of the Scottish bench was responsible for en- 
livening many a dull case. One of the best 
remarks that ever fell from his lips was the 
reply to a counsel who urged on behalf of a 
plaintiff of.somewhat bibulous appearance. 

“My client, my lord, is a most remarkable 
man, and holds a very responsible position; 
he is manager of some water-works.” 

After a long look the judge answered: 

“Yes, he looks like a man who could 
be trusted with any amount of water.” 
—M. A. P. 





All Its Fault—Kinpty OLp GENTLEMAN— 
“Well, Tommy, caught anything?”’ 
Bricut Lirtte Bor—“ No, I don’t believe 
the silly worm was trying.’’—Punch. 





Headstrong.—Hvusspanp—“ What, twenty- 
five dollars for that hat! It is a sin.” 
Wire—“ Don’t bother. The sin shall be 





on my head!’’—Fliegende Blaetter. 
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BLUE [ABEL 


KETCHUP , 


| 
The Kind that Keeps | 
after it is Opened | 


ADE from solid, juicy 

tomatoes, picked at red- 
ripe perfection; skins, cores 
and seeds removed—just the 
right amount of just the right 
spices added to make the 
most savory,wholesome relish. 


Contains only those ingredients 
recognized and endorsed by the 
U. S. Government. 


All products bearing our 

name are equally whole- 

some and delicious. Insist 

on our label when you buy 

soups, jellies, preserves, 

jams, canned fruits, vege- 

tables and meats. 
Visitors are always 
welcome at our factory. 
A useful little booklet, 
“Original Menus,” 
gives a host of sugges- 
tions for easy, delicious 
meals. Write for it. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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UNITED@egg 
py man HU 


OU can get by mail 

all the famous 
brands of cigars sold in 
United Cigar Stores 
throughout the country 
—at the same prices as 
paid in our stores. 


Send today for a hundred 
Benefactor 
Cigars 


Superior Size 


$5? per 100 


WE will send them a 
prepaid. ‘Try a few-if you 
don’t like them return what’s left 
and get your money back. 

The Benefactor is a good big 
mild cigar—guaranteed Havana 
filled—the kind of cigar you pay 
three-for-a-quarter for ordinarily. 

The Superior size is 444inches 
long; wealso have a larger size 
—the Invincible, at $6.00 per 
hundred—5\% inches long. 

United Cigar Stores Profit 
Sharing Certificates, worth two 
cents each in merchandise, with 
all purchases. Double Certifi- 
cates with all purchases ordered 
for shipment on May 6th, 1911. 
Ask for copy of our Profit Shar- 
ing List and catalogue of United 


— Address today 
UNITED CIGAR STORES 


Mail Order Service 
FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK 

















THE TROUBLE WOMAN. A clever short story 
by Crara Morris, Small 12mo, 60 pages, Illustrated. 
4oc. net. (Hour-Glass Series.) Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, Pubs., New York. 





Stenographers: 
Lae 2 ff. 
ee ane 
’ i time sharpening wooden AS 


Blaisdell rea 








Pencils 


are the ‘shorthand’ way of always having a perfect 
pencil point. They can be sharpened as much 
quicker than wooden pencils as shorthand is 
quicker than long hand. Simply nick the paper 
with a pinor a knife point, or even a pen, and pull 
off a strip of paper. : : 
Blaisdell Pencilleads are as far superior to ordi- 
nary leads as their ease of sharpening is ahead of 
wooden pencils. They are smooth, even and grit- 
less, made from imported Bavarian graphite. 
Blaisdell Pencils can be had in any degree of 
hardness, with or without rubber tips. 5c each, 2 
fordSc, 3ford5¢e and 1ceach. We alsomakea complete 
line of “better” erasers. If your stationer cannot 
supply you, write for one of our special offers. 
Offer No. 1, 10c, 3 assorted high grade lead pencils. 
Offer No. 2, 25c, 3 assorted high grade pencils and 
$8crayons. Offer No. 3, 50c, 6 assorted high grade 
pencils with extra thick leads and 6 crayons of 
different colors. 


BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL COMPANY 
4507 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Saved Fuel—Man with Woopen Lec— 
“Your charge for cremation is exorbitant.” 

PorTER AT CREMATORY—‘ Well, we will 
throw off ten per cent. in your case, on account 
of your wooden leg.’”’—Meggendorfer Blaetter. 


The True Test.—“I understand. you speak 
French like a native.”’. 

“No,” replied the student; “I’ve got the 
grammar and the accent down pretty fine. 
But it’s hard to learn the gestures.’’—~Wash- 
ington Star. 


Why War Fares Badly. 


The decline of barbarism. 

The passing of Roosevelt. 

The Chocolate Soldier. 

The increase in wages everywhere except 
in the army. 

Tolstoy. 

The hostility of the banks. 

The diminishing interest in all kinds of 
parades. 

The twentieth century. 

The opportunity offered by the Latin re- 
publics to see ourselves as posterity will see us. 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Where Love Failed.—‘‘ Maybe she won’t 
like me any more, but I can’t help it.” 

“What’s happened?” 

“Her pet poodle was under the mistletoe 
and I failed to take the chance.’’—Pittsburg 
Post. 


Explained.—‘‘ Why is it,” queried the fair 
widow, “that they always say a man ‘pines’ 
for a woman?”’ 

“T suppose,” growled the fussy bachelor, 
“it’s because pine is about the softest wood 
there is.” —Chicago News. 


Circumstances Alter Cases.—“ Why, 
Tommy,” exclaimed the Sunday-school 
teacher, “don’t you say your prayers every 
night before you go to bed?” 

“Not any more,” replied Tommy; “I 
uster when I slept in a folding bed, tho.”— 
Philadelphia Record. 





As He Frequently Is——‘“I always agree 
with my husband.” 

“Very sweet of you.” 

“Except, of course, when he is in the 
wrong.” —Pitisburg Post. 





A Winner.—Ampirious AutHor—“ Hur- 
ray! Five dollars for my latest story, ‘The 
Call of the Lure!’”’ 

Fast Frrenp—‘ Who from?” 

Ampsitious AutHoR—‘“The express com- 
pany. They lost it.”—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


Dream Realized.—“I dreamed last night 
that I had perfected an airship.” 

“ And when you awoke?”’ 

“T was out on the floor.”—Washington 
Herald. 


High-class.—“ Immortal 
written in a garret.” 

“So I’ve always heard,” said the young 
poetess. “So I’ve fitted up a lovely Turkish 
den in ours.” —Washington Herald. 


poetry is only 
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I have done as 
much to better the 
electric light as | 
have to improve 
the oil lamp. | 
make three thou- 
sand styles, in all 
shapes and colors, 
in eight distinct 
kinds of glass. 
For every lamp and burner | 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


make a chimney. They won't 
break from heat. My name on 
every one. 


Get my Index and you’ll know what chimney 
to get for your lamp. 
MacsetTH 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. Pittsburgh 


CHICAGO: PHILADELPHIA: 
178 East Lake Street 42 South Eighth Street 


New York: 19 West 30th Street 








Translated from the 
fourth German edition. 
» It embraces letters sup- 
sed to have been writ- 

en bya mother in Heay- 
en to her son on earth, 


LETTERS FROM 
7S. cloth, 269 pp. 


erves to quicken 


and aid the soul in its endeavor to realize the ideal 
of the earthly life.”— Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 


A Companion volume to “ Letters from Heaven.” 
LETTERS FROM “The Hell of this volume is 
terrible enough to drive any 
unforgiven and unsaved man 
to the Son of Man, who alone 
can take away the sins of the 
world.”’—Zion’s Herald, Bos- 
ton, Mass. This book ran 
through 12 editions in one 
year. 12mo, 360 pages. Price, $1.00 each. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 E. 23d St., N.Y. 
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Who Wrote 


“The Doxology”—‘' Nearer My God to Thee” 
—‘* Come, Holy Spirit, Heavenly Dove’’— 
**A Charge to Keep I Have” —Asleep in Jesus, 
Blessed Sleep’’—‘‘Awake, My Soul, Stretch 
Every Nerve’’—‘‘Blest Be The Tie That 
Binds” —‘‘Rock of Ages Cleft for Me ’’? 





In fact, many of 


The Hymns 


which in childhood we learn 
and cherish through life ; 
which at the bier of some be- 
loved one we listen to with 
moist eye; which at the close 
of a happy Sabbath day we 
sung at the seashore, in the 
mountains or at the fireside. 


We Love 


to hear them sung again and 
again and never tire of them. 
Some of life’s tenderest chords 
are inseparably bound up with 
these hymns so that in death they 
are the touchstones for sorrowing 
hearts that revere our memory. 
No book could afford you greater 
spiritual refreshment than just 
such a work as is here brought 
to your notice. Get it and read 
it; you’ll sing these ae with 
new meanings in them — the 


hymns you love 
ciation of fa- 


So Well ? vorite hymns. 


English 
Hymns: 


their Authors 
and History, by 
Rev. Samuel W 

Duffield, D.D., 
cites in alphabet- 
ical order the 
first lines of over 
1500 hymns, 
giving a brief bi- 
ograpy of author 
and circum- 
stances attending 
its composition. 
8vo, cloth, 675 
PP.» $3.00. 


Bishop Vincent 
says: “‘It is in- 
valuable in pro- 
moting hymn 
services.”’ 

(er An indis- 


pensable book 
toa full appre- 

















FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 
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Pierce 
Boilers and 
Radiators 


PIERCE 








































Have you forgotten 
how cold you were 
last winter? 


Do you know how simple a matter it is 
to get adequate, healthful, economical 
heat all over the house in any weather? 

The heat for your house—the house 
you have or the one you are going to 
build—is steam or hot water. The in- 
stallation of either is up to your steam- 
fitter. The selection of the boiler and 
the radiators—both vital to successful 
heating—should certainly not be left 
entirely to others. 


Send for this 
Primer. It’s a 
guidetoawarm 
home. It’s free. 


It tells about all kinds 
of heat. It explains the 
shortcomings of hot air, 
tells how steam heats and how hot 
water heats and the difference between 
the two. It shows the way to get 
enough heat, clean and healthful heat 
and heat at a low cost. 

It discusses Pierce Boilers and Rad- 
iators because any book on successful 
heating must include successful boilers 
and radiators. 

Send for the Primer today and read it, 
then you will be equipped to co-operate 
with your steam-fitter or architect in 
getting a perfectly heated house. 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg.Co. 
254 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Showrooms in principal cities 
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The Hint that Failed.—Visrtor (waiting an 
invitation to lunch)—‘ Two o’clock! I fear 
I’m keeping you from your dinner.” 

Hostrrss—‘“ No; but I fear we are keeping 
you from yours!’’—Meggendorfer Blaetter. 


A Conformation.—‘ I see,’ said Hicks, “ that 
they have started a movement over in Eng- 
land to remodel the Ten Commandments.” 

“ Remodel, eh?” retorted Dorkins. ‘ What 
a waste of time—all they need is restoration.” 


—Harper’s Weekly. 


All but That.—‘‘ My present patient,” said 
the pretty nurse, “is a peevish old million- 
aire.” 

“Never mind. 
him.” 

“Yes, he may. He has about run out of 
other requests.’ —Kansas City Journal. 


He may ask you to marry 


CURRENT EVENTS 
Foreign 


April 8.—Twelve deaths are reported in an out- 
break of the bubonic plague at Amoy, China. 


April 10.—A republic is proclaimed at Canillas de 
Aceitune, in the province of Malaga, Spain. 
Twenty lives are lost when the coast steamer 
Troquois founders off Coal Island, British 
Columbia. 


April 11.—As a result of the French Senate hav- 
ing voted in favor of permitting the Aube dis- 
trict to label its wine champagne, serious rioting 
has taken place in the rival district of Marne. 


April 12.—Pierre Prier makes a flight in an aero- 
plane from a suburb of London to a suburb of 
Paris without a stop. 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


April 7.—Senator Martin, of Virginia, is elected 
minority leader of the Senate by the Demo- 
cratic caucus. 

April 10.—The United States Customs Court de- 
‘cides that the favored nation clause in the exist- 
ing English, French, and German trade treaties 
with the United States does not interfere with 
the proposed reciprocity treaty with Canada. 
President Taft denounces the story of a secret 
treaty between Mexico and Japan as untrue. 


April 11.—The committees in the House are com- 
pleted. 


April 12.—Oscar W. Underwood, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, introduced the 
Canadian Reciprocity Bill in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The measure is supplemented by 
a bill placing on the free list articles bought 
but not sold by the farmers of the United States. 


April 13.—The House passes a bill providing for 
the direct election of United States Senators. 











7100 Acres of Coal and Timber 
Lands in Central Kentucky 
Good veins of out-cropping bituminous coal. 
The land is entirely covered with oaks, chest- 
nut, pine, hickory, etc. Will sell whole 
or part at low price. Write owner, 


L. PRESCOTT 


G. 
79 Wisconsin Street Milwaukee 














“Order is Heaven’s First Law” 


Keep your important papers and documents neatly and | 
conveniently assembled so you can instantly lay your 
Use the strongest, the most convenient, 


nds on them. 
thebest THE NIAGARA 
Sample box by mail l5c. 


L 
NIAGARA CLIP CO., New York 





| GENERAL 
April 7—The 1,720 passengers on the stranded 


steamship Prinzess Irene are transferred to the 
Prinz Friedrich Wilhelm. 


handed down at St. Paul, decides in favor of 
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The Vacuum Cleaner 
You Cannot Compare 


T is useless to compare the Sturte- 
vant with any other vacuum cleaner. 
It has 


none of those parts that make a vacuum 


It is made in its own way. 
cleaner wear out. No leather bellows, 
no rubber diaphragms, no pumps, 
Nothing but a high- 
pressure fan, a motor and a dust-recep- 


pistons or gears. 


tacle. There is a lifetime of perfect 


service in the Sturtevant. 


The Sturtevant does its work in its own 
way—quietly, swiftly, searchingly. Yet it 
is the machine that found the way to avoid 
the slightest injury to the most delicate fabric. 


A house cleaned by the Sturtevant is un- 
mistakable. There is a freshness and bright- 
ness, because the hidden, interior dirt is 
removed. The air itself is purified, because 
there is no dust. 

In using the Sturtevant the machine is 
almost forgotten—one is conscious only of 
the results. There are no adjustments, no 
“getting started.” This almost automatic 
ease of operation is not the least point for the 
woman user to consider. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET 84 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


50 Church Street, New York; 135 North Third Street, Philadel- 
phia; 530 South Clinton Street, Chicago; 329 West Third Street, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; 1006 Loan and 
34 Oliv 
lis; 42 
d; 1108 Granite Building, R 


Cincinnati; 811 Park Building, 
Trust Building, Wash‘ngton, D. C.; 


St. Louis; 456 Ne 
t. Hartford, Conn. ; 
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the railroad in the Minnesota rate cases. 
April 10.—Tom L. Johnson, former Mayor of 
Cleveland, dies at Cleveland after a long illness. 
The verdict in the Danbury hatters’ case award- 
ing $232,000 damages to the firm charging boy- 
cotting, is thrown out and a retrial ordered bv 
Judge Lacombe of the United States Circui 
Court of Appeals, because of errors in the con- 
duct of the case in the lower court. 
Sam Lloyd, the puzzle-maker, dies at his home 
in New York. 
Michael S. Link, of Illinois, who was indicted 


| 
| 
| April 8.—Federal Judge Sanborn, in an opinion 
| 
| 





100% SAFETY \ combined 
6% INTEREST § Registered 


GOLD BONDS 


DO YOU WANT A BETTER INVESTMENT ? 
FOR SOME OF YOUR SURPLUS MONEY! 


NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Write for booklet G 





for perjury in connection with the United States 
Senator Lorimer case, dies of apoplexy in his 
home, in Mitchell, Ill. 

The two owners of the Triangle Waist Company 
are indicted for manslaughter as a result of in- 
vestigation of the fire in New York in which 145 
employees ‘lost their lives. 

April 12.—Judge William S. Kenyon, Republican, 
is elected United States Senator by the Lowa 
Legislature on the sixty-seventh ballot, to suc- 
ceed the late J. P. Dolliver. 

A tornado kills eight persons in Big Heart, Okla.., 
and does much damage throughout neighboring 








\ towns. 



















English, German Twelve 
French, Domestic Popular 
Shades 
Spliced 
Toe and 











HOSIERY 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR 
Weare making a special feature of our pure thread 
silk half hose, Bright, Lustrous, Crunchy, in all 
popular shades at 50c. 

Get acquainted with our poe hg Oe Aa 
Service. It will pay you handsomely. Booklet C 
will tell about it. Sent on application. 

MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 
\ , £00 Washington St, Boston, Mass: 
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ISITORS to the Coronation of 

England’s King should arrange to 

cross by Canada’s Royal line—The 
Royal George and Royal Edward, only 
steamers sailing under the Canadian flag. 
The absolute comfort and luxury afforded 
by these splendid steamers is unsurpassed 
in the Canadian-European Service. 
Special Coronation Sailings from Montreal 
and Quebec to Bristol. For Further Infor- 
mation write to any steamship agent or to 


WM. PHILLIPS, G. F. & P. A. 


Toronto, Ont. 
F. A. YOUNG, Gen. Agt. 
66 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
J. H. McKINNON, Gen. Agt. 
Cor. 4th & Jackson Sts., St. Paul, Minn, 











COTTAGES TO LEASE 


for the ensuing season are in demand. If you 
have a_ place to submit for the consideration of 
your fellow readers 


Now is the Time to Offer It 


Your announcement in our special Real Estate 
Directory of May 6th issue will meet the timely 
active interest of the families of 238,000 Rated 
Business Men, Bankers, Brokers, Manufacturers, 
Lawyers, Physicians, etc., who weekly consult our 
columns and are now making Summer plans. 
Forms for this special directory close on April 
27th. Immediate action is, therefore, necessary if 
you wish to avail yourself of this opportunity to 
reach a prospective tenant for your cottage. 
_ Figure your insertion at the rate of 90 cents a 
line, six words to the line, a minimum of five lines 
—- We require remittance accompanying 
order. 


No order for May 6th issue after April 27th. 
REAL ESTATE DEPT. 


ThefiteraryDigest 








THE LITERARY DIGEST 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct use 
of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is con- 
sulted as arbiter. 





Queries referred to this department will be answered only in 
the printed column, and, owing to limited space, will be selected 
with a view to general interest. 





_“W. T. C.,”” Cleveland, O.—‘‘In the pronuncia- 
tion of the word ‘aviator,’ is not the Latin sound 
of the initial a authorized as well as the English a?” 

These two pronunciations are recognized by the 
STANDARD Dictionary, the Latin (English method) 
conforming to the rule that ‘‘a . . . before a con- 
sonant in an accented syllable has the sound of a 
as in at.’”” (STANDARD DicTIoNary, p. 2193.) 

“Vy. E. M,,”” Montgomery, Ala.—(1) ‘‘What is 
the subject in the following sentence, and should 
the verb be singular or plural: ‘Either James or his 
father was mistaken’? (2) What part of speech 
is the word ‘incessant’ in the sentence, ‘Incessant 
still you flow’?” 

(1) This sentence has a compound essential sub- 
ject, connected by the conjunction or. The verb 
is singular according to the rule that ‘‘two or more 
singular nominatives connected by any conjunction 
except and (as or, nor) are considered separately 
and take a verb in the singular.’”’ 

(2) Poetic license permits the substitution of an 
adjective for an adverb, as in this instance. The 
correct grammatical construction would be, ‘‘ You 
still flow incessantly.”’ 

“Cc. P. J.,’’ Jackson, Miss.—‘‘ Please give the 


| pronunciation of the word ‘Panaman,’ meaning an 
| inhabitant of Panama.’’ 





This word is accented on the first syllable, with 
the sound of the first two a’s as in at, and the third 
a obscure as in accord. (STANDARD DICTIONARY, 
p. 2164, col. 3.) 

“TL. E. D.,”’ Boston, Mass.—‘‘ Kindly give the 
etymology and meaning of the word ‘doily’ as 
applied in present-day usage, and state whether 
the spelling ‘d’oyley’ is permissible.” 

In its earlier English application to ‘‘a woolen 
stuff, introduced for summer wear,”’ this word is 
undoubtedly derived from the name of ‘‘the famous 
Doily, who raised a fortune by finding 
|out materials for such stuffs as might at once be 
| cheap and genteel,” and who “‘kept a linen-draper’s 
| shop in theStrand, a little west of Catherine Street.” 

Skeat’s ‘‘Etymological Dictionary’”’ shows the 
| second meaning of the word, that of a small orna- 
| mental napkin, to be derived from the Dutch dwaal, 
|a towel, and the early provincial English dwile, a 
| coarse napkin or small towel. Altho various spell- 
ings of the word are recognized by the dictionaries, 
the use of the apostrophe is stated to be erroneous. 
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“C. L. B.,” St. Marys, O.—‘‘Please give 4 
meaning of the word ‘revenant,’ as it appears in 
following extract: ‘I know _not who am [; 1 
now I enter on the Scheme, Or revenant from Jog 
oa oes : 

The word revenant is defined on page 159 
column 2, of the STANDARD DICTIONARY, as “On 
who or that which returns. (1) A ghost, especially } 
one that has returned to earth for some specif }3 
object.” é 





AS: 

“F. R.,” Laurium, Mich.—‘‘ Please give the ¢q,. 62 
rect plural form of the word ‘teaspoonful,’ ay = 
hence of other similar nouns.”’ =} 4 

The frequency with which this question arigy “ofiiaks 
indicates the need of a definite rule. Such a np 
is contained in Fernald’s ‘‘ Working Grammar gf iG 


the English Language,” as follows: ‘In sug 

terms we are thinking not of the containing vegg ¢.P.A 
but of the quantity it contains. : ag 
measure twenty leaspoonfuls we do not need twenty a. 
spoons, and we are not thinking of twenty spoomMiAND | 


but of twenty times the quantity that would fj 
one. Hence we say not twenty fteaspoonsful by 
twenty teaspoonfuls.” 


The 


“G. Y.,” Oil City, Pa.—‘‘At pumping-station 
throughout the gas and oil fields, the word ‘towe’ 
is in general use, meaning a turn or shift of dutym 
the part of an engineer or other employee. Some 
times the word is spelled ‘tour’ but is always pp 
nounced like the word ‘tower.’ Is this a perversion 
of the proper spelling and pronunciation?” _—___ 

It is a perversion of the pronunciation, whic 
should be tur, u as in rule, as given on page 190% 
column 1, of the STANDARD DIcTIONARY, the wor 
being there defined as ‘‘a turn or shift, as of duty 
or service: once a military term.” The incorrecf| te Bes! 
pronunciation is probably due to the  obsoletes Special To 
variant spelling, ‘‘tower.”’ The 

BEAC 

“*A.C. W.,”? Waynesboro, Pa.—(1) ‘‘ What prep Moc 
osition should be used after the nouns ‘necessity'fl pt, G 
and ‘need’: as, ‘I regret the necessity of (or fo) For 
your taking action’? (2) Is the preposition is 


A H = Soci 
correctly used in the sentence, ‘He planted ter oa 


acres in corn’? MOT 

(1) ‘‘ Of” is the correct preposition to use in the All 
sentence submitted, and is most generally used fj AROU! 
after the nouns ‘‘need”’ and ‘‘necessity.”’ ‘‘For" | — 
is sometimes correct, however, as in the sentence, fj 
‘‘There is a necessity for action.” 

(2) The preposition ‘‘in”’ is correctly used in this 
construction. 
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Not Behind.—MrssEenGER Boy (to stranger) ss 


—“T suppose, sir, you are visiting the baron 
in his castle over there.” (ULTU 

STtRANGER—“I am; and are you going to 
the castle too?” RA 

M. B.—“ Certainly. I’m taking your tee oc 
gram telling him you are coming.”—Fl¢ §porwé 
gende Blaetter. > POHER 








Not t 
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lease give 
rae — <n : = 
m Ti i fe ae <a 9 ° e = “4 
a = England’s Historic : | 
gland s Historic : 
Mn page 159 = 
10st, ep Pe Si d S 2 
os, espe ites and Scenes: 
Specify The Great Western Railway—the longest B 
railroad in the British Isles—serves allthe prin- = 
e give the cipal historic sites and scenes. The G. W.R. 


terminus in London is at Paddington Station 
—the “ Royal Gateway” to stately Windsor. 
15 ancient Cathedral cities and such famous 
places as Stratford-on-Avon, Bath, and Ox- 


spoonful,” ang 


JUestion arigs 


re y ford, are on the 
~ “tn wal Great Rigen Railway of England 
itaining ves) 
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t need twenty 
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¢.P.A. for U.S.A., Mr. T. KATELEY, G.W.R., 355 Broadway, New York 
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World-Renowned Mineral Springs and 


Baths. Great variety of delightful Excursions. Golf and Tennis Tournaments. 
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The Most Competent Leadership ours of from Four Months to a Year| opytses IN GREECE AND DALMATIA Highest Class 
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“What pre Moderate in Price. THE Choice of seasons; arrangements from America. e 
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June 21, 28, Sept. 6, 19, Oct. 4. 
Independent Tours. 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
12 Congregational House _ Boston, Mass. 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

















geno ONE COUNTRY 7p.0%s 
Wherea race has struggled for a millennium. 
Will you not tarry for a brief summer? 
The British Isles 
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May, Juneand July. Small parties, ex- 


July, Sept., Oct., Nov., Feb. 
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g the bara Anew plan for leisurely, dignified travel. | Jey Tequest. MARSTERS TOURS MODERATE OOST 
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The Grinnell Tours to Europe 
For prospectus giving detailed informa- 
tion address 
Professor CHARLES N. SMILEY 
Grinnell College Grinnell, Iowa 
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